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Editorial Comment 
THE AIMS OF GROUP BANKING 


velopment of group banking that 
it will be found of especial in- 
terest at this time to examine what are 
the plans and expectations underlying 
this recent phase of American banking. 
Fortunately, there is at hand material 
for such a study. Reference is made 
to a publication entitled “An Outline 
of the Organization, Activities and 
Scope of Operation of the First Bank 
Stock Corporation.” This institution is 
sponsored by the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis and the First National 
Bank of Saint Paul. 
For a long time these two institutions 


Ss important has become the de- 


have been doing business in substantially 
the same territory as is now embraced 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve District, 
which comprises the states of Minne- 
sota, Montana, North and South Da- 
kota, the upper peninsula of Michigan, 


and Northwestern Wisconsin. They 
are therefore well acquainted, through 
experience, with the various problems 
arising from banking operations in this 
region. 

The banks named, with a number of 
others in the Ninth District, decided 
in August, 1929, to unite the strength 
of their institutions in a group organ- 
ization, “which it was believed could 
better serve this territory by creating a 
medium through which the banks of 
the Northwest could associate for com- 
mon strength, improved service and 
facility.” 

To carry out this purpose the First 
Bank Stock Corporation of Minne- 
apolis and Saint Paul was organized as 
a central holding company, affording 
opportunity to the key banks of the 
district to affiliate through common 
ownership, bringing into a partnership 


relation the territorial banks of the 
metropolitan cities, the commercial 
banks of the industrial centers and the 
agricultural banks of the rural areas. 

The advantages of such affiliation are 
thus stated: “By pooling the interests 
of these banks greater diversification of 
resources and risks is accomplished; 
each affiliate is enabled to meet more 
adequately the seasonal needs of its 
trade area, while surplus funds accumu- 
lated beyond local credit needs can be 
constantly and profitably employed, 
supporting the general trade of the 
territory.” 

To supplement the usual banking 
functions of the affiliated members of 
the group, two subsidiaries are main- 
tained, the First Securities Corporation 
to provide a general investment and se- 
curities service, and the First Bancredit 
Corporation for providing credit fa- 
cilities in specialized financing fields. 

The association of the banks members 
of the group is brought about by ex- 
changing stock of the affiliating in- 
stitutions for the shares of the holding 
company, the investment interest of the 
individual stockholder being transferred 
to the controlling corporation. The 
ownership of a group therefore rests 
with numerous stockholders representa- 
tive of the district served by the group. 
The parent corporation offers a reserve 
capital structure which represents an 
emergency reserve for each member of 
the group. 

It will be instructive to quote a 
number of statements from the pam- 
phlet in regard to the aims and methods 
of the plan: 


“Group banking is the name that has 
come into common usage for this step 
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The building of Alexander Brown & Sons, in Baitimore, one of the oldest bank 
buildings in the United States. This is the fifth of a new series of etchings by Anton 
Schutz which will appear in THE BANKERS MaGazINE in 1930. 
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in the evolution of the American bank- 
ing system which has developed ex- 
tensively in the Northwest, prompted 
by a need to meet a definite change in 
economic conditions. Group banking 
is not simply chain banking under an- 
other name. Chains of banks under 
common ownership or common control, 
usually of a single individual, have ex- 
isted for generations, the majority 
stockholder or stockholders simply ex- 
ercising their natural right to supervise 
the operations of all the corporations in 
which their holdings represented con- 
trolling interests. Chain management 
generally reflected a single dominant 
individual. Group banking, on the 
other hand, is the association of a 
number of corporately independent in- 
stitutions within a single holding com- 
pany for mutual advantages, the group 
being built around one or more large 
banks of a territorial nature and its 
management resting in the hands of the 
banking interests of the territory served. 

“Group banking of this type has cer- 
tain inherent elements of increased 
strength over single banking institutions. 
Banking is a business of careful in- 
vestment of the funds entrusted by de- 
positors, and the simple pooling of the 
investments of a number of banks en- 
tails a wider diversification of risk. 
The group accomplishes a further di- 
versification through the greater variety 
and type of area and industry served 
by its members. 

“Supported by this greater diversifica- 
tion the unit is in a position to meet 
more fully peak credit loads and sea- 
sonal needs of its community. Such 
seasonal needs of different localities 
and industries vary widely, often to a 
point of complete absorption of local 
credit resources. The group organiza- 
tion provides means of mobilizing the 
credit supply of the territory to meet 
these conditions. At the periods of 
over-supply of available money in units 
of the group, this capital may be 
marshalled for financing the general 
business of the territory. 

“The central treasury also provides 
a means for expanding the capital 
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structure of its affiliates if the growth 
of the local communities requires the 
expansion of loaning power to meet 
rapid development of trade and in- 
dustry. 

“Maintenance of supplementary fa- 
cilities in territorial divisions of the 
group will enable the affliated banks 
to provide types of services formerly 
offered by only the largest banks. 

“Management of the banks in the 
group remains in the hands of their 
corporate organization, the credit au- 
thority being exercised by local officers 
and directors. Supervision by the hold- 
ing company is directed at maintaining 
eficient management, the conducting 
of careful examinations, the require- 
ment of periodical reports, the exchange 
of information, and the adoption of 
efficient standards and methods. 

“Group banking contemplates the de- 
velopment to the maximum of the serv- 
ice of the component units to the com- 
munities in which they are situated. 
Only through the prosperity and suc- 
cess of its afhliates can the group ex- 
pect to develop and prosper, and its 
continued prosperity rests with the de- 
velopment of the communities served. 

“In recent years there has been a 
growing tendency among the smaller 
and more isolated banks to keep their 
assets in such a liquid condition as to 
be able to meet an emergency, mass 
withdrawal at any moment. This has 
resulted in the creation of overly-large 
liquid reserves such as cash on hand, 
cash on deposit with other banks, in- 
vestments in highly liquid assets such as 
government and other low-return bonds 
and notes. The existence of a large 
mobile reserve within the holding com- 
pany will release back to the use of the 
local communities a large volume of 
capital now withdrawn from support of 
general business. 

“The Northwest is a new country, 
rich in resources whose exploitation, 
for the benefit of the people living 
within the territory, will require large 
credits from outside its borders. The 
group is a medium through which cap- 
ital can be drawn into the Northwest 
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and diffused throughout the entire 


region.” 


It will be seen that while member 
banks are not owned directly as form- 
erly by local shareholders, the manage- 
ment of each member of the group re: 
mains in local hands, This would 
seem, in so far as relates to manage- 
ment, to meet one of the main objec- 
tions urged against branch banking. 
It would appear, also, to assure better 
management of the banks through the 
supervision exercised by the parent or- 
ganization; but this would, of course, 
depend upon the degree of vigilance the 
latter maintained. 

There is one paragraph quoted above 
that will bear repetition on account of 
its significance: 


“Group banking contemplates the de- 
velopment to the maximum of the serv- 
ice of the component units to the com- 
munities in which they are situated. 
Only through the prosperity and success 
of its affiliates can the group expect to 
develop and prosper, and its continued 
prosperity rests with the development 
of the communities served.” 


If this principle is strictly adhered to 
—as has not always been the case with 
some bank holding companies in the 
past—the success of group banking, 
conducted under proper auspices, may 
be reasonably expected. There has been 
some tendency in the past to regard 
the group members as concerns to be 
exploited by the holding company. 
This exploitation has taken various 
forms, exacting high charges for serv- 
ices as fiscal agent, passing over to 
members securities of doubtful value, 
etc., etc. But with a holding company 
sponsored by such large, successful and 
reputable banks as those primarily con- 
cerned in the present instance—and 
there are a number of other equally 
sound companies now in the field— 
such practices will be avoided. The 
holding company will profit as the 
member banks prosper, and the latter 
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as they best serve their respective com- 
munities. 

Some question has been raised as to 
the responsibilities of holding com- 
panies in the event of failure of a 
member bank. Would it be as easy 
to collect from them as from individual 
shareholders the 100 per cent. liability 
which most bank shares carry? Gen- 
erally, it would probably be found that 
where a single member bank, or several 
of them, should become insolvent, the 
holding company would be more likely 
to pay assessments in full than would 
the individual shareholders. But should 
there be a large number of failures of 
member banks within a short period, 
the resources of the holding company 
might be subjected to considerable strain. 

Where a holding company confines 
its operations to a certain territory, 
while this has some obvious advantages, 
the wide geographical distribution of 
risk usually considered as desirable is 
not obtained. 

As indicated above, there are now in 
the field several bank holding com- 
panies operating in different parts of 
the country, sponsored by well known 
and successful banks. Their operations 
are worth careful observation. It would 
be well to wait and see their results 
before unduly interfering with them 
by restrictive legislation. It is de- 
sirable, however, that Congress and the 
state legislatures impose some regulatory 
control over bank holding companies 
that will tend to guard against the evils 
such concerns may reveal in incapable 
or dishonest hands. 

The First Bank Stock Corporation 
of Minneapolis and Saint Paul now 
comprises ninety-three banks, trust com- 
panies and financial houses, with com- 
bined resources of $460,365,007.43. 
This indicates a favorable disposition 
toward the group plan on the part of 
the banks concerned. 

In the pamphlet under consideration 
will be found the capital, surplus and 
profits, deposits and resources of all 
banks members of the group. The 
First Bank Stock Corporation thus an- 
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nounces its policy in regard to pub- 
licity: 


“It is also our intention that the de- 
velopment of this system shall be con- 
ducted frankly and openly, and that 
the residents of the Northwest shall at 
all times be provided with compre- 
hensive information concerning its ac- 
tivities.” 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


constitutes one of the leading items 

of a bank’s outlay, and also one 
not easy to reduce. A survey of the 
distribution of member bank income and 
expenses in the First Federal Reserve 
District (Boston) for the year 1929 
throws some interesting light on this 
problem. The survey included 226 
banks out of a total membership of 403. 
Summarizing the survey, it is said, 
among other things, “The earning ca- 
pacity of a bank appears to decline as 
the proportion of its time deposits in- 
creases.” Taking 59 banks outside of 
Boston, having under 25 per cent. of 
time deposits, the interest on all de- 
posits represented 20 per cent. of the 
expenses of the banks. In 96 outside 
banks, with over 50 per cent. of time 
deposits, the outlay represented 46 per 
cent. of the total. 

That the outlay on account of in- 
terest rises with the increase in the 
proportion of time deposits is due to 
the fact that the rate paid is higher 
than on daily balances. But there are 
some compensatory advantages in hav- 
ing a considerable part of the deposits 
on time instead of on demand. In the 
first place, the required reserves are 
much lower on time deposits. This 
has led many banks to seek, to convert 
demand deposits into those payable 
after a certain time. Again, with a 
large part of deposits on time a bank 
can better calculate its need for funds, 
and thus to some extent avoid selling 
securities held as secondary reserves 
when the market is unfavorable. 

A survey of the kind under consid- 


Pecostiate of interest on deposits 
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eration is valuable, for it may raise an 
inquiry among banks carrying a large 
proportion of their deposits on time, in 
order to lessen reserve requirements, 
whether they are not paying too dearly 
for this advantage because of the added 
outlay it entails for interest. 

The abolition of interest on deposits 
seems an unattainable ideal. Could the 
banks abolish such payments much of 
the money now going into banks would 
go to other concerns competing for it, 
and the result would be that the banks 
would have a smaller amount of funds 
with which to transact their business. 

Without interest as a magnet to at- 
tract deposits, the incentives to put 
one’s money into a bank would be on 
the score of safety, for convenience in 
checking, and as a basis for credit. 
These incentives do not yet appear 
sufficient. Where a bank receives de- 
posits on time, particularly for long 
periods against certificates of deposit, it 
places itself more in the attitude of a 
borrower than the bank with only de- 
mand deposits held without interest. 

No doubt among many of the smaller 
banks the payment of interest on de- 
posits constitutes a heavy charge on 
earnings and is one reason why so 
many of these institutions are ex- 
periencing such difficulty in showing a 
profit from their operations. 


MITIGATING THE CONSE- 
QUENCES OF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


Fe: several years England has been 


wrestling with unemployment, and 


now we are facing the same prob- 

Whether our unemployment is 
but temporary, or whether it may be- 
come chronic as in England, is a ques- 


lem. 


tion that time will answer. No doubt 
in this country we are confronted with 
a degree of unemployment due to tem- 
porary circumstances, and that we have 
good reasons for expecting that there 
will be a large diminution of the num- 
ber out of work in the near future. 
But, until we have surmounted the dif- 
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ficulties arising from the mechanization 
of industry, there must be a consider- 
able mumber of persons, particularly 
among those of advanced years, unable 
to find employment. 

Having this situation in mind, and 
considering that many now employed 
are liable to be affected by it in the 
not distant future, it behooves them to 
consider now how the painful conse- 
quences of unemployment may be to 
some extent anticipated and relieved. 

To this problem many employers are 
themselves giving serious attention. 
Banks and industrial establishments are 
providing pension plans, insurance and 
stock ownership as means of rendering 
more tolerable the situation of such of 
their employes who are no longer able 
to work. 

In this endeavor the employe, who is 
after all the one most directly con- 
cerned, should intelligently co-operate. 
How may he do this? It is feared that 
in trying to find an answer to this ques- 
tion an unpopular phrase must be res- 
urrected from the limbo to which it 
was long ago ruthlessly consigned by 
the modern apostles of thrift; “‘savi 
for the rainy day” is no longer a popu 
lar slogan, but like many other sayings 
not soothing to the ear, it contains a 
useful admonition. “It ain’t goin’ to 
rain no more,” runs the song, but it is. 
The unemployed finds himself at the 
present time out in a deluge, lacking 
in many cases the umbrella which sav- 
ing might have furnished for the pro 
tection of his unsheltered head. 

For those long employed at good 
wages little valid excuse can be found 
for being caught in such a predicament. 
Some form of saving—insurance, the 
savings bank or wise investments— 
would have afforded the needed pro- 
tection. And this protection, to an 
adequate extent, is not beyond the 
reach of most of us. We are all too 
prone to rely upon the continuance of 
fair weather. Fortunately, there are 


many who are otherwise minded, and 
to these no such admonitions need be 
addressed, but there are large numbers 
who do not take thought of a future 
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that, in respect of earning power, is al- 
most certain to be less favorable. 
Against the contingencies of that time 
the prudent will provide. And he 
should begin now and keep up the ef- 
fort to save unremittingly. It has been 
well said that the threat of unemploy- 
ment, especially as age draws on, hangs 
like a dark shadow over the path of 
mankind. This shadow may be light- 
ened and even dispersed by acquiring 
and continuously practicing the habit 
of saving before one’s earning power 
is diminished or lost. 


A SCOTCH BANKER LOOKS AT 
AMERICAN BANKING 


COTLAND has developed a class 
S of bankers of exceedingly high 

skill and reputation. It is there- 
fore of special interest to have one of 
them freely express his opinions about 
banking in the United States. This is 
done by Norman L. Hird, general man- 
ager of the Union Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, in two articles published in 
the Glasgow Herald, and reprinted in 
pamphlet form. Under the title of 
“Banking in the United States” Mr. 
Hird outlines our banking history and 
deals with the merits and defects of 
the Federal Reserve System. The ad- 
vantages of membership in the system 
are given as chiefly two—the check 
clearing and collection facilities and 
the rediscount privileges. 

In speaking of the Federal Reserve 
Board Mr. Hird says that the appoint- 
ment of members by the President “is 
open to serious objection, as on the 
whole it must be difficult for his nomi- 
nees to be absolutely free from political 
influence.” He discovers evidence of 
this in the failure to advance discount 
rates early in 1919. Dealing with the 
situation that preceded the crisis of 
1920, he says: 


“There is no doubt, to my mind, that 
drastic action should have been taken 
early in 1919. During that year specu- 
lation in commodities and securities be- 
came widespread, and obviously the 
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Federal Reserve Board became alarmed, 
as they issued warnings, to which little, 
if any, attention was paid. No doubt 
the Board felt its hands tied somewhat 
by the necessities of Government bor- 
rowing, but this was very short-sighted, 
and illustrates the evil of political in- 
terference with economic and, in par- 
ticular, with central banking policy.” 


Mr. Hird sees the effect of further 
political influence in the situation which 
culminated in the stock-market crash of 
last autumn: 


“After the slump of 1920-21 there 
was a ,gradual but steady recovery, 
with credit fairly easy, and by 1926 
the country was very prosperous with 
a boom in trade, not, however, marked 
by a rise in commodity prices (as the 
mercantile community had learned its 
lesson and was trading with light stocks 
of goods), but with rising security 
values. In 1927 trade showed signs of 
falling off, and a Presidential election 
was imminent. The Federal Reserve 
banks then took a wrong step, actuated, 
I am afraid, to some extent by political 
fears, and instead of keeping to their 
steady course they made credit easier 
than ever during the summer and 
autumn of 1927 by their open market 
policy, with the result that official in- 
terest rates fell.” 


Referring to the rediscounting of 
eligible commercial paper, Mr. Hird 
says: 


“The policy of rediscount, and there- 
fore the basis of credit, has been en- 
tirely altered from the original idea by 
the wartime amendment of 1916, per- 
mitting member banks to get credit 
against bonds, notes, or other obliga- 
tions of the United States. This was 
probably necessary as a war emergency 
measure, but it should not have been 
continued after the war, as it has been 
greatly abused. Member banks have 
raised credit in this way freely, often 
using the money so obtained to finance 
stock exchange speculations on a large 
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scale, and some modification of this 
privilege is urgently required.” 


The remedy for bank failures is de- 
clared to be adequate capital and com- 
petent management. Mr. Hird also 
suggests further legalization of branch 
banking. 

As to our financial and economic 
position Mr. Hird says: 


“Sooner or later the United States 
will have to make up its mind as to 
whether it is to take its proper place 
in the international position. Here is 
a great} nation with vast resources, with 
a favorable trade balance, and a highly 
protective tariff erected in the days 
when she was a debtor country anxious 
to develop her own industries. At the 
same time, as a result of the war, she 
is owed large sums by the various na- 
tions of Europe. Goods she does not 
want, or she would lower her barriers, 
gold she has in too great abundance, 
and there is a distinct limit to the pay- 
ment she can take from others in the 
way of services rendered. What can 
she do?—only one thing if she is not 
prepared to modify the other factors I 
have mentioned. She can and must 
lend freely, at not too extortionate 
rates, on long credit, to the other na- 
tions of the world.” 


From the few extracts given from 
Mr. Hird’s articles it may appear that 
he is more critical of our banking sys- 
tems than ds really true. He has, in 
fact, made a careful survey of Amer- 
ican banking, compressing much ac- 
curate information into small space. His 
criticisms are well founded and offered 
in a friendly spirit. 


A CONFUSED ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 


HERE are a number of factors in 
the present economic situation 
which can only be regarded as 
confusing and disturbing. Take the 
building trades, for example, with 
wages at the highest level known, about 


42 per cent. of the American Federa- 
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tion employes engaged in this industry 
are unemployed. This would seem to 
be a case of maintaining wages for 
those employed, while nearly one-half 
those out of work are getting nothing 
at all. 

Then there is the agricultural tangle. 
The Federal Farm Board has apparently 
reached the conclusion that its efforts 
to help the growers of wheat and cot- 
ton will fail unless there is a substantial 
curtailment of the acreage planted to 
those crops. This is a conclusion that 
might easily have been reached without 
the creation of this new piece of gov- 
ernmental machinery and without a 
large appropriation of public funds to 
be employed in what appeared at the 
outset to be a futile undertaking. 

Decreased production in several lead- 
ing industries other than agriculture in- 
dicates that the high wages upon which 
the country has been relying to keep 
up purchasing power among the masses 
have been insufficient for that purpose. 
If high wages can be maintained only 
by, periodically throwing large numbers 
out of work altogether, their benefits 
may be less than heretofore supposed, 
the welfare of all being more important 
than the advantage of the few. 

And the credit and speculative situa- 
tion is again cause for concern. Abun- 
dant credit at a low rate, held out as 
an incentive to increased production 
and trade, seems, for the time being, 
largely employed in a_ renewal of 
speculation in stocks. 

Falling commodity prices, in many 
countries, constitute another perplexing 
element in the economic situation. A 
gradual fall in prices, due to improved 
methods of production and distribution, 
aided by an adequate supply of credit 
available on reasonable terms, might be 
viewed with a considerable degree of 
composure. But a sudden and world- 
wide price decline throws things out of 
balance, and introduces an element of 
further uncertainty into a situation al- 
ready perplexing enough. 

If to the solution of these vexing 
problems the best thought of the coun- 
try were being seriously addressed, bet- 
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ter hope might be entertained for an 
early dispersing of the clouds that now 
obscure the economic sky. But, in the 
face of a situation needing the help of 
the wisest minds, the thought of the 
country seems to be centered on an 
attempt to restore the legalized liquor 
trafic. Even the thirstiest mortal should 
be able to see that there are other 
weightier matters requiring his atten- 
tion. 

Not only are there heavy clouds in 
the economic sky, but the political 
horizon is decidedly murky. For some 
years the country kept cool with 
Coolidge; now it seems to be getting hot 
at Hoover. Whether the blame rests 
upon the President, or upon the citizens 
—and especially on their choice of 
members of Congress—is another story. 

To observe the present cloudy weather 
is something quite different from pre- 
dicting that the sun will not shine again. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS—OPPOSING VIEWS 


WO recent addresses relating to 

our international relations pre- 

sent directly opposite views. This 
is not a very astonishing fact, seeing 
how people are disposed to differ about 
many things. 

Louis T. McFadden, chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in an ad- 
dress broadcast from Washington, took 
strong grounds against our participa- 
tion in the new Bank for International 
Settlements. He said: 


“These internationally minded men, 
who are attempting to direct our par- 
ticipation in international political, eco- 
nomic and financial affairs, know the 
importance of the mobilization of our 
financial resources with the financial 
resources of Europe through the Bank 
for [International Settlements and 
through the sale of billions of dollars’ 
worth of German reparation bonds to 
our people here in exchange for our 
gold. They know that these entangling 
alliances will eventually drag us into 
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the World Court, the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, and eventually into 
the League of Nations.” 


Mr. McFadden also declared that one 
of the first acts of the new bank will 
be to supervise the flotation of $300, 
000,000 of German reparation bonds. 
He asked: “Why should the people of 
the United States assume the debt now 
owed by Germany to the European 
allied countries, particularly when the 
legality of these bonds is seriously ques- 
tioned?” This inquiry evidently rests 
upon the assumption that the major 
part of these bonds will be floated in 
the American market, an assumption 
which may or may not be correct. 

It is obvious that if we insist on 
payment by our European debtors, and 
da not wish to take goods in payment, 
we shall have to make large loans to 
Germany, which in the final analysis is 
the actual debtor. In this case we shall 
gradually substitute Germany for 
France, England and Italy as our 
debtor. To this there is no alternative 
so long as this country adheres to its 
present policy. 

As to the legality of the reparation 
bonds, presumably that is a matter 
which the firms offering the securities 
in this country will look into very care- 
fully. Mr. McFadden’s opinion on the 
subject cannot be accepted as final. 

Mr. McFadden likewise deplored co- 
operation between the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and European 
banks. Now, though it may be a 
question whether such co-operation 
should be developed through the Fed- 
eral Reserve or through other banks 
and banking firms, there would seem 
good reasons why co-operation of some 
sort is highly desirable. If in recent 
years this co-operation has been chiefly 
manifested by American assistance to 
European central banks, we do not 
know how soon the shoe may be on 
the other foot. In a time of stress 
here, the help of the Bank of England, 


the Bank of France, and other great: 


central banks, might be of inestimable 
value. 
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But whether we shall require that 
assistance or not, we can hardly refrain 
from shaping our banking operations 
with due regard to the financial and 
economic situation in other lands. This 
may be, in the long run, not merely 
the best way to help other countries 
but to further our own interests. 

The other address under considera- 
tion was made by, Owen D. Young at 
San Francisco. His attitude respecting 


our international relations will appear 
from the following: 


“But what about the relationship of 
economics to politics in international 
co-operation? Well, my answer is 
this: Economic integration of the 
world is a necessary prerequisite to 
effective political co-operation in the 
world. America, as the greatest credi- 
tor nation, is more interested than 
any other in economic integration. It 
is inevitable that from an economic 
point of view she take an interest in 
and be concerned in the material prob- 
lems and affairs of every country on 
the globe. 

“Tsolation to America, either econo- 
mic or political, is impossible. The 
material development of countries will 
necessarily be to us a matter of great 
concern, both from an idealistic and 
practical point of view. If all peoples 
everywhere could be lifted in produc- 
tive capacity and consuming power to 
a point equal to our own, envy and 
hatred would be alleviated; capital 
would be better employed; markets 
would be enlarged; unemployment 
would diminish, and a much more 
peaceful world would be insured. 

“Let no man think that the living 
standards of America can be perma- 
nently maintained at a measurably 
higher level than those of the other 
civilized countries. Either we shall 
lift theirs to ours or they will drag 
ours down to theirs. Tariffs and other 
petty political barriers, temporarily 
justifiable, will, in the long run, only 
accentuate the trouble. 

“It is too late, in our own interest, 
to think in terms of selfish isolation. 
To secure the advantages of economic 
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equilibrium we must go beyond poli- 
tical frontiers. We may sign great 
declarations of peace, but we shall con- 
currently find, if we follow a narrow 
economic policy, an increasing resis- 
tance in countries less well off than 
ourselves to that disarmament which 
is the insurance of the peace we seek. 

“America is too rich to be loved. 
She is well enough off to be envied. 
The attitude of the world toward her 
will be largely influenced by her spirit. 

“If it be one of selfishness in isola- 
tion, she will have failed in her great 
responsibilities. If it be one of boast- 
fulness in her success, she will have 
misused the things which God has given 
her.” 


However one may theorize about 
our abstention from European affairs, 
the facts show that we are not stand- 
ing in an isolated position respecting 
them. Witness the Dawes Plan and 
the Young Plan, the two most effective 
means yet devised for straightening out 
the reparations tangle, and both of 
them bearing American names. 


NEW INTEREST RULE IN NEW 
YORK 


to be paid by members of the New 
York Clearing House an important 
departure has been made. 


I: fixing the new rate of interest 


This con- 
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sists in making no regulation as to 
the rate that may be paid on certifi- 
cates of deposit payable more than six 
months from the date of issue or de- 
mand. 

Apparently this flexibility of rate 
was introduced with the idea that it 
would attract to the banks in the 
shape of time deposits a considerable 
amount of individual and corporate 
funds heretofore loaned in the call 
market. But it is questionable whether 
it will have this result. It is hardly 
probable that the banks, even on de- 
posits left for longer than six months, 
will allow a rate of interest approxi- 
mating that in the call loan market, 
particularly at a time when this rate 
is ruling high. And it is also doubt- 
ful whether those having funds to 
lend on call will forego the chance of 
profit they would have in the higher 
market rate. They would hardly feel 
like tying up their funds for so long a 
period. 

While this rule may not have all 
the effects contemplated, it may have 
a tendency in the right direction. Ex- 
perience has shown the desirability of 
having the call loan operations con- 
centrated more largely in the hands of 
the banks. If the new rule of the 
New York Clearing House does not 
accomplish this end, some other ex- 
pedient may be devised to insure the 
same result. 





Branch Banking 


To Be 


OT 


Not to Be 


By C. F. ZIMMERMAN 
President the First National Bank of Huntingdon, Pa. 


N discussing branch banking it is 

the writer's purpose to present a 

number of observations bearing 
upon the annual report to Congress of 
John W. Pole, Comptroller of the 
Currency. You will recall that the 
Comptroller has concluded that the 
Federal Government should now enable 
national banks—without regard to the 
banking laws of the several states—to 
establish branches outside of their own 
city limits, keeping within such “trade 
areas” as would not cross Federal Re- 
serve District boundary lines. Without 
a doubt this proposal is more highly 
charged with explosives than any that 
has been made responsibly in the field 
of American finance during the entire 
history of our National Banking Sys- 
tem. The Comptroller's method of 
reasoning merits careful analysis, par- 
ticularly by bankers, to the end that 
the weight of their personal influence 
may be placed in the balance of sound 
public opinion on this important sub- 
ject. This necessarily brief treatment 
of this question will of course be far 
from comprehensive of all of its varied 
implications. 


BASIS OF PROPOSAL 


The ground work on which the 
Comptroller makes his proposal for a 
branch banking system may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

1. Unit banking has been taking a 
fearful toll through bank failures in 
the agricultural sections of the West 
and Northwest. 

2. The difficulty unit banks are hav- 
ing in certain localities to earn satis- 
factory profits, coupled with the need 
for providing adequate banking service 


From an address before Group III of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 


where lack of diversification in industry 
and/or volume of deposits, deprives the 
people of such service. 

3. Centralization of control in in- 
dustry with less diversification of bank 
loans and a consequent lower vitality 
in unit banks. 

4. National banks, handicapped by 
unequal privileges as compared with 
state chartered institutions, are leaving 
the national bank system. 

5. Group banking and chain bank- 
ing have been designed to meet “the 
growing isolation of country banks.” 
Since their operations are as yet un- 
regulated, branch banking would sim- 
plify the situation and deprive the 
group and chain banks of any “logical 
reason for their existence.” 

In considering the foregoing as de- 
lineated by the Comptroller, one must 
endeavor to see the tangled picture as 
he sees it. Uppermost in his mind, of 
course, is his concern for the continued 
prestige of the National Banking Sys- 
tem. Where disturbing trends arise, it 
is his duty, if possible, to find some 
means of co-ordinating them for the 
common welfare and the preservation 
of the system in his charge. In the 
face of the Comptroller’s responsibili- 
ties, one can readily appreciate the 


.dominant purpose behind his recent 


proposal. The question for you and 
me is that of becoming convinced that 
the radical step he is prepared to take, 
is the right step for the nation to take. 


CONCERNING BANK FAILURES 


The Comptroller is not convincing in 


his deductions that Federal branch 
banking is a curative for the situation 
regarding the failures of unit banks and 
the frozen assets of unit barks, in our 
great agricultural sections. Coupled 
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Says Comptroller Pole: 


OMPTROLLER Pole bases his argument 
for a branch banking system on the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. Unit banking has been taking a fearful 
toll through bank failures in the agricultural 
sections of the West and Northwest. 

2. The difficulty unit banks are having in 
certain localities to earn satisfactory profits, 
coupled with the need for providing adequate 
banking service where lack of diversification in 
industry and/or volume of deposits, deprives 
the people of such service. 

3. Centralization of control in industry 
with less diversification of bank loans and a 
consequent lower vitality in unit banks. 

4. National banks, handicapped by un- 
equal privileges as compared with state char- 
tered institutions, are leaving the national bank 
system. 

5. Group banking and chain banking have 
been designed to meet ‘‘the growing isolation 
of country banks.’’ Since their operations are 


as yet unregulated, branch banking would 
simplify the situation and deprive the group 


and chain banks of any ‘“‘logical reason for 


their existence.’’ 





with the business of Federal Land banks 
and Joint Stock Land banks the prob- 
lem of agricultural finance is the sorest 
spot in our entire economic situation. 
We must not lose sight of the factors 
that have placed us in this predicament. 

Following enactment of Federal legis- 
lation in support of farm loans after 
the World War, we soon found many 
who believed that a great service could 
be rendered to agriculture through 
amortized mortgage loans. Farm values 
then remained at high levels, and it was 
on the basis of such values that the 
whole structure of farm loan mortgages 
and bank loans for financing farm op- 
erations has since been built. Unfor- 
tunately farm values have not been sus- 
tained. They have declined with the 
prices of farm products until farm 
mortgage bonds—conservatively issued 
under governmental authority and sur- 
rounded by the best of practical safe- 
guards-—are themselves in no little 


jeopardy, even though amortization of 
many issues has been running for eight 
or ten years. According to the Comp- 
troller “the obligation is upon the Gov- 
ernment to set up a system of national 
banking which will insure against bank 
failures.” In all human probability, no 
system of commercial banking whatso- 
ever, serving great agricultural areas 
under such a trend as we have seen, 
could have been kept free from very 
serious casualties. 

As a nation, we are always pursued 
by the danger of errors of judgment in 
enacting laws calculated to solve com- 
plex problems of economics and bank- 
ing. In a desire to help the. business of 
the farmers, our best statesmen, our 
most highly trained financiers and our 
largest and most conservative investors 
were apparently of one mind. © The 
issue here is not alone that of losses to 
depositors in banks, but of losses to 
farm owners, to investors in farm mort- 
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Says Mr. Zimmerman: 


ONGRESS is about to enter a fact-finding 

quiz on branch banking. Among topics 
for careful investigation, the following might 
be included with profit: 

1. How has the promotion of branches pro- 
ceeded where the management of a country 
bank has been known as desiring to retain con- 
trol of its bank? 

2. Have there been sinister elements? If 
so, how may the Government control them? 

3. Has there been diversion of deposited 
funds in periods of inflation with consequent 
restrictions against granting loans to local 


customers? 


4. Have local loans been called by the head 


office at any time? 
cases and the reasons. 


If so, cite dates, specific 


5. Have banks operating widely scattered 


branches kept out of state politics? 


If not, 


what activities have they engaged in? 

6. Do branch banks seek to control allied 
businesses in the local community, such as life 
and fire insurance business and appointment 


of agents? 


7. What have been the methods of capital 
stock structure and exchange of stock where 
absorption has occurred? 

8. What is the nature and extent of the 
discretion used by the local banker and his 
local advisory board, in charge of a branch? 


gages and to those who own or did 
own the capital stock of the banks that 
have either been compelled to close 
their ‘doors or that are yet holding 
frozen agricultural assets. Investments 
in those bank shares have very likely 
represented far greater totals than 
would have | zen or would ever be the 
case under branch bank management, 
whose involvement would surely have 
occurred much earlier and whose diffi- 
culties would have been nation-wide in 
their effects. Except for the unit bank 
system in those agricultural sections to 
which the Comptroller refers, our diffi- 
culties as a nation in their direction 
would have been incomparably more 
severe. Hindsight of untoward and 
largely unanticipated adversities is bet- 
ter than foresight, but we should not 





be misled as to the certainty of the ef- 
fect of the adversities we have experi- 
enced in agriculture upon any prevail- 
ing system of commercial banking. 

It will be admitted that farm land 
values were much inflated during the 
war as well as thereafter. The sole 
eventual answer to any inflated eco- 
nomic condition is “less inflation.” 
Whether or not a banking system, how- 
ever set up, can withstand an unduly 
inflated condition, depends upon how 
far the element of inflation shall pro- 
ceed. To infer that the city banker or 
the city bank management is the sole 
mainspring of wisdom relative to re- 
peated inflationary periods of one kind 
or another, is to infer too much. - It 
seems clear therefore that in a prac- 
tical sense, no all-inclusive safeguards 
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to depositors or to banks are to be 
looked for in branch banking. The 
average of intelligence of bankers in 
America is fairly high these days. 
While the mechanics of banking may 
always be subjected to improvement, 
the writer would rather look into our 
economic future knowing that the coun- 
try banker will continue with a guid- 
ing hand on the throttle of business 
progress in his own home town, always 
keeping on the lookout for every “block 
signal” along the way, than that he 
should be merely walking up and down 
the aisle gathering up chewing-gum 
wrappers and keeping the window sills 
nicely dusted off. 


SMALL MARGIN OF PROFIT 


The second point above set forth has 
to do with the unsatisfactory profits of 
certain unit banks and the desirability 
of supplying banking service wherever 
needed. 

Obviously this does not argue for 
any special Federal branch-banking 
legislation. Wherever in the judgment 
of any state government, branch bank- 
ing ought to be authorized, the people 
may decide the question for them- 
selves. They should not be interfered 
with in this right, so long as national 
banks are not discriminated against. 
Besides, the people of any state of the 
Union are probably the best informed 
folk as to their actual need of any 
type of banking services. If branch 
banking is the best way out for them, 
they will probably come to it of 
their own accord. 


CENTRALIZATION IN INDUSTRY 


In the next place the Comptroller 
points out that centralization of con- 
trol in industry is having a devitalizing 
effect on the country bank, thus argu- 
ing for a logical (?) centralized con- 
trol of bank deposits under a branch 
bank plan. 

That centralization in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of goods is the 
order of the day cannot be gainsaid; 
that it will be more accentuated in 
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time to come seems certain; but just 
how this centralization is interfering 
with the usefulness and time-honored 
prerogatives of unit banks is difficult 
to see. Merging of city banks in order 
to handle larger financing is doubtless 
justifiable in this trend, but to enable 
them to reach out for control of coun- 
try banks is not justifiable. In many 
cases there is less commercial business 
on the books of the country bank than 
formerly, but the writer has yet to 
hear of a bank of any consequence in 
Pennsylvania whose business has been 
seriously affected by centralization, be- 
cause commercial borrowing as a rule 
goes hand in hand with commercial 
deposits. Country banks are of course 
taking on more of the character of 
savings banks, but nevertheless they 
are also continuing to serve their local 
business clientele. Under branch bank- 
ing there would be only the remotest 
sort of a chance of improving upon 
this continued service of the country 
bank to its own clientele. It would 
seem almost as though the Comptroller 
believes country bankers to be raising 
to their friends in the city, a loud 
Macedonian call, waiting meanwhile 
for their first branch-banking chance 
to be dragged out of the mire. Maybe 
some country bankers are ready to be 
dragged out—for a consideration. No 
doubt some have already found aid 
and comfort in group and chain pro- 
motions. 


NATIONAL BANKS HANDICAPPED 


The fourth point from which the 
argument for the Comptroller’s plan 
of Federal branch-bank legislation is 
deduced, is that it seems to be the 
only way to overcome the advantages 
over national banks given to state 
banking institutions under their charter 
rights. The resulting defections from 
the national system—together with his 
belief that a uniform system of com- 
mercial banking is preferable to the 
dual system—persuades the Comptroller 
that branch banking is the only way 
out for the National Banking System. 

The dilemma here is not easy of 
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solution and the writer predicts that 
not during the life-time of any of us 
will this issue between state institu- 
tions and national banks be solved. 
No more dangerous economic enterprise 
could be embarked upon than that of 
the Federal Government attempting to 
overrule and over-ride the state bank- 
ing system of the nation. Such an 
undertaking would result only in con- 
fusion worse confounded. Anxious 
though we all are that there shall be 
no essential weakening of the National 
Banking System, the writer’s anxiety 
for its inherent strength is less a 
matter of total figures than of main- 
taining conservative _ policies. One 
recognizes the point of difficulty in 
permitting state chartered banks, mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, to 
enjoy every prerogative of member- 
ship shared by national banks while at 
the same time they may exercise the 
broader powers granted to them by 
their state laws. For this reason na- 
tional banks have been at some dis- 
advantage, which is not as it should 
be. This doubtless is the crux of the 
Comptroller’s dilemma. A solution of 
the difficulty by means of amendments 
to the Federal Reserve Act should not 
be beyond the range of possibility. 
Most of all would Federal branch- 
banking legislation intensify the . points 
of variance between the state and 
national systems, and start plans for 
the adoption of check-mating legisla- 
tion on every hand. For this reason, 
procedure without thoroughgoing as- 
surance beforehand as to the possible 
reaction within the states, seems most 
unwise. 


GROUPS AND CHAINS 


The final point of the Comptroller 
to be touched on is his thought that 
group banking and chain banking, 
being still unregulated, would, under 
a branch banking system, have “no 
logical reason for existence.” 

A rather facetious answer that has 
occurred to the writer in this connec- 
tion is that in the very recent holding 
company group-bank and _ chain-bank 


developments, the only logical reason 
for their existence the writer has ob- 
served, is that some folk figure they 
can in this way add a little to their 
prestige in the banking field and, at 
the same time, anticipate by a year or 
two the supposedly inevitable arrival of 
branch banking. 

One might occupy much time in 
pointed remarks concerning this “gold 
rush” (?) but the correct answer is 
that the question of regulation of 
group banking and chain banking has 
already been taken in hand by certain 
of our states and will be forwarded 
in other states on its merits. It is 
doubtless true that certain of the re- 
cent group and chain developments do 
fulfill something of a need in the locali- 
ties where they have formed and are 
forming. If so the element of possible 
difficulty later on with the “weaker 
links” should be kept clearly in mind. 
We have probably not seen the end 
of the growth of this more recent 
type of bank promotion, but neither 
have they seen the end of the condi- 
tions to which they will probably be 
subjected. The writer says this with- 
out the least animus. The recent law 
enacted in the State of New Jersey, 
which must be a difficult law for a 
mere bank holding corporation to swal- 
low, is indicative already of the prob- 
able trend of state legislation in this 
direction. In other words, New Jersey 
is only one of the many states bent 
upon maintaining the integrity of her 
unit banks. When this has been ac- 
complished, there will be small reason 
for anxiety about either group or chain 
banking. 


STUDYING BRANCH BANKING IN 
CONGRESS 


It is interesting to note that the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee is about to enter upon a fact- 
finding quiz on branch banking. In 
proportion as the committee gives 
studious attention to the methods 
whereby branch-banking has extended 
itself beyond city limits in this coun- 
try, the proposed quiz will be of value 
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to country bankers. The unit banker 
is disposed to be looking for light on 
all questions of import in branch bank- 
ing so that among other salient topics 
for careful investigation, the following 
might be included with profit: 

1. How has promotion of branches 
proceeded where the management of 
a country bank has been known as 
desiring to retain control of its bank? 

2. Have there been sinister elements? 
If so, how may the Government con- 
trol them? 

3. Has there been diversion of de- 
posited funds in periods of inflation 
with consequent restrictions against 
granting loans to local customers? 

4. Have local loans been called by 
the head office at any time? If so, 
cite dates, specific cases and the rea- 
sons. 

5. Have banks operating widely 
scattered branches kept out of state 
politics? If not, what activities have 
they engaged in? 

6. Do branch banks seek to control 
allied businesses in the local com- 
munity, such as life and fire insurance 
business and appointment of agents? 

7. What have been the methods of 
capital stock structure and exchange 
of stock where absorption has occurred? 

8. What is the mature and extent of 
the discretion used by the local banker 
and his local advisory board, in charge 
of a branch? 

Answers to the above practical ques- 
tions and many others should be had 
by the Congressional Committee. That 
such answers will provide interesting 
reading to unit bankers there can be 
little doubt. 


AS FOR “TRADE AREAS” 


The Comptroller's “trade area” sug- 


gestion seems to have quieted the 
objections to branch banking beyond 
city limits, which otherwise would be 
raised by leading bankers in very many 
of the larger cities of the country. 
No essential, or in fact unwelcome, 
change would of necessity be involved 
for them under the plan and it is in 
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the present attitude of the city bank 
that the threat of success of the “trade 
area” suggestion most of all consists. 
A very striking illustration of its 
pointlessness as applied within Federal 
Reserve District boundaries, is found 
with respect to Group HII of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
Covering the entire northeastern sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania, with a popula- 
tion of one and a quarter millions of 
people, and representing untold actual 
and potential wealth, its mining, trans- 
portation, farming, manufacturing and 
merchandising industries are  over- 
whelmingly identified with and related 
to New York City. The Comptroller's 
proposal would be utterly devoid of 
both rhyme and reason as applied to 
this whole Group III section, and 
demonstrates conclusively that Federal 
Reserve District boundary lines are of 
only the slightest significance in busi- 
ness and banking allegiances. Similarly, 
the manufacturing and merchandising 
enterprises throughout the central and 
eastern section of Pennsylvania—with 
the exception of Philadelphia and _ its 
environs—are largely controlled from 
New York City. It must therefore be 
apparent that the waters are badly 
muddied, so far as the logic of the 
“trade area” suggestion is concerned. 

This statement should not be con- 
strued as favoring some other plan of 
branch banking. The writer opposes 
branch banking because of a deep- 
seated distrust of too much concentra- 
tion of financial power. We must 
remember that with the question of 
concentration is involved the more 
serious question of undue political in- 
fluence and the power to sway the 
ordinary processes of bank supervision. 

In conclusion, may the writer say 
that despite the accepted dominance 
and efficiency of big business in manu- 
facture and distribution, he feels sure 
that the American people are not yet 
ready to surrender their right of in- 
dividualism as it relates to their 
economic endeavors. Absorption of 
our unit banks under a system of prac- 
tically unlimited centralized control, 
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would be deplorable most of all in 
promoting an ever-increasing subservi- 
ency and lack of independent judg- 
ment both on the part of local business 
men and local bankers. This is surely 
too great a price to pay in exchange 
for the characteristic self-dependence 
and self-realization of our present-day 
business and banking processes. One 


will seek in vain beyond this nation of 
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ours for such a high order of personal 
efficiency and _ intelligence as_ that 
possessed by the rank and file of the 
unit bankers of America. That this 
tremendous back-log of economic safety 
is now to be weakened—not to say 
sacrificed eventually—for the sake of 
a type of progressiveness in finance that 
may lead us we know not where, is 


difficult to believe. 


Your Money Age 


The schedules given here were prepared by the American Provident Society, re- 


cently formed by leading educators, bankers and business men. 


The figures indicate 


that a man should follow a definite scheme of saving every month and year of his 


life in order to be financially independent at age 65. 


From this schedule, any one 


can determine his money age, and whether he is older or younger financially than 


he is in actual years. 


It is reprinted from the Letter of the Cedar Rapids Savings 


Bank and Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MINIMUM 

Monthly 
Savings 

$ 7.23 $ 
5.50 
10.00 
13.50 
14.75 
17.50 
18.75 
18.25 
17.50 


Total 


Reserves 


185.57 
826.01 
1,460.41 
2,557.06 
4,042.65 
5,958.23 
8,580.13 
11,824.00 
15,966.00 
cae 21,002.00 


MIDDLING 
Monthly 


Savings 
$12.00 : $ 
9.50 
16.50 
21.50 
24.00 
26.50 
29.00 
28.00 
23.50 


Total 


Reserves 


328.34 
1,400.60 
2,482.07 
4,271.36 
6,714.09 
9,948.54 

14,184.00 
19,672.00 
26,610.00 
35,001.00 
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The main banking room in the building of the Union & Peoples National Bank, 
of Jackson, Mich. 





Settling the “Small Business” Estate 


How a Combination of Life Insurance and a Trust Agreement 
Solves the Problem of the Man Whose Estate Consists 
of an Interest in a Small Business 


By L. A. CHAMBLISS 
Assistant vice-president Fidelity Union. Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


which comes to the trust company 

in the estates which it administers 
is the stock of a testator’s own business, 
or his interest in a partnership. His 
company, if incorporated, is owned by 
a very few men, the only logical pur- 
chasers to whom the trust company as 
executor can hope to sell the stock. On 
the other hand the firm may have been 
a partnership which terminates at the 
death of any partner. Unless surviv- 
ing partners can purchase the de- 
cedent’s interest the ugly possibility of 
a costly liquidation confronts the estate 
as well as the survivors. 

While it is true that estate pro- 
gramming has become a much more 
nearly perfect science, every executor 
looks askance at an estate whose prin- 
cipal asset is an interest in a company 
which certainly does not constitute a 
suitable investment for practically all of 
an estate. Nevertheless trust companies 
have accepted and will continue to ac- 
cept these estates, whether or not the 
testator has made any business-like 
plans for the disposition of his lifetime 
investment. 

The very fact of death at once makes 
the estate of a former associate the busi- 
ness antagonist of surviving partners or 
stockholders. Men who have worked 
together for a generation suddenly find 
the estate of one of them trading for 
the best price obtainable, possibly re- 
fusing to sell at a price which they feel 
to be fair, and demanding dividends 
which may be the sole source of in- 
come for the deceased’s family, but 
which his erstwhile friends and partners 
cannot approve for sound business rea- 
sons. On the other hand, the sur- 


Posies coms the most difficult asset 


vivors’ own interests counsel them to 
buy at as low a price as they can ob- 
tain, or to withhold dividends in order 
to build up a surplus against certain 
contingencies, thereby seriously embar- 
rassing the decedent’s wife and children. 
Possibly the decedent owned a con- 
trolling, or a very substantial minority 
interest in the concern. Unless his as- 
sociates can finance its purchase from 
his estate, they must work to earn 
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dividends for a shareholder, the estate, 
that in no way contributes to the man- 
agement, and the deceased’s dependents 


are faced with this situation: Their 
financial future is contingent upon the 
successful continuation of a business of 
which they may know little or nothing. 
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Trust men talk glibly of their ex- 
perience in successfully liquidating com- 
plicated equities of this type. It is true 
that the record of American trust com- 
panies in these circumstances is excel- 
lent. Many ingenious schemes have 
been evolved by. worried, hard-working 
trust officers whereby the estates and 
businesses have been protected, in spite 
of the decedent’s failure to make any 
such plans during his lifetime. Never- 
theless we sigh with relief when we 
can induce a client to enter into a 
practical agreement with his associates 
while he is alive, governing the estates 
of deceased principals as well as the 
survivors in the disposition of the vari- 
ous business interests. 

The close corporation stock or part- 
nership interest will no doubt be a 
problem that we shall always have. All 
of us can think of estates in which we 
successfully coped with such assets, but 
we can also remember that circum- 
stances over which we had no control 
might just as well have defeated our 
plans. 

There is the actual case of the testa- 
tor whose estate consisted of an in- 
corporated printing business. For some 
years prior to his death he had traveled 
extensively, paying no attention to his 
business, which was conducted most 
successfully by his manager. The testa- 
tor’s will instructed the trust company 
not to sell or dispose of the stock of the 
company until it should first have been 
offered to the manager at $-—— per 
share, allowing the manager five years 
to complete the purchase. The de- 
cedent had thought the terms both as 
to price and time were fair. So did 
his executor. Unfortunately, the man- 
ager had some different ideas. As the 
purchaser he was no longer the loyal 
employe; he knew that business and 
could run it—all of the customers 
knew him and liked him. Why should 
he pay such a price, mortgaging his 
earnings for five years, when he could 
finance the establishment of his own 
company and take every account with 
him? He flatly refused to exercise his 
option, but made the trust company a 
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ridiculously low offer. Finally he an- 
nounced that he had made all necessary 
arrangements to finance a new com- 
pany of his own. He would take the 
business with him and leave the estate 
with a well worn printing plant, all of 
the stock and no customers. The trust 
company knew that these were no idle 
threats. Furthermore, the trust officers 
realized that they probably could not 
hope to sell the business to anyone else 
at any price. That man’s estate was 
saved by one coincidence—the manager 
fortunately quarreled with his backers 
and, appreciating the value of the plant 
to him in terms of earning power, he 
agreed to the conditions of the will. 


BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE PLUS AN 
AGREEMENT OFTEN AFFORDS 
A SOLUTION 


Obviously an agreement among stock- 
holders or partners providing for the 
disposition of the interest of any de- 
ceased principal is to be commended. 
While all are living they can decide 
much better than anyone else what 
would be fair to everyone when a death 
occurs. 

Trust companies, appreciating the 
value of such agreements in the busi’ 
ness affairs of their communities, as well 
as the selfish interest of the corporate 
fiduciary in the plan, have been evolv- 
ing the so-called business life insurance 
trust agreements. 

Here again American business is in- 
debted to the institution of life insur- 
ance. Life insurance—business life in- 
surance—furnishes the means of effect- 
ing the purchase and sale of testators’ 
business interests. Trust companies 
should be particularly grateful to life 
insurance as an institution for enabling 
them to perfect a plan which relieves 
them of close corporation stock in es- 
tates at a fair price. 


THE PLAN 


In its ideal form, the business life in- 
surance trust is brought about in the 
following manner: 

The stockholders of a close corpora’ 
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tion insure each others’ lives in favor 
of a trust company as trustee under 
the terms of an agreement to which the 
stockholders are the parties of the first, 
second, third, etc., parts. At the time 
the agreement is executed the stock- 
holders cause their stock, aside from 
qualifying directors’ shares, to be trans- 
ferred to the name of the trustee on 
the books of the company, depositing 
the new stock certificates and insurance 
policies with the trustee. 

The trust agreement provides that 
each stockholder will maintain the in- 
surance on the lives of his associates, 
the policies being payable to the trust 
company as trustee; that the trustee 
shall collect the proceeds of the policy 
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may mature serially in equal amounts 
over a certain period of years bearing 
such a rate of interest as may be agreed. 

The agreement may either direct that 
the insurance carried shall be the mini- 
mum to be realized by any decedent's 
estate for his stock; or that any amount 
by which the insurance exceeds the 
actual value of the stock shall be paid 
over to the survivors. 

The agreement should be revocable 
only by and with the consent of all the 
parties thereto. 


ADVANTAGES 


This plan contemplates the purchase 
and maintenance of insurance by the 


HE very fact of death at once makes the estate of a 
former associate the business antagonist of surviving 
partners or stockholders. Men who have worked together for 
a generation suddenly find the estate of one of them trading 
for the best price obtainable, possibly refusing to sell at a price 


which they feel to be fair, and demanding dividends which may 
be the sole source of income for the deceased’s family, but 
which his erstwhile friends and partners cannot approve for 


sound business reasons. 


or policies on the life of a decedent and 
apply them against the purchase of his 
stock from the executor or administrator 
of his estate; that the estate of each 
man is obligated to sell; and that the 
parties shall file periodically with the 
trustee a statement as to the value of 
the stock, the purchase price when a 
death occurs to be that indicated in the 
last statement so filed. 

If the value of the stock exceeds the 
amount of the insurance, the agreement 
may instruct the trustee to turn over 
to the survivors only as much of the 
stock as the insurance will buy; and to 
release the balance to the decedent's es- 
tate to be held by his executor as col- 
lateral for the payment of the survivors’ 
notes for the difference. These notes 


individual stockholders or partners on 
the lives of their associates to as nearly 
the value of the respective interests as 
may be practicable. This is the fairest 
way of apportioning the cost of carry- 
ing the insurance since each pays pre- 
miums against the purchase of the stock 
which he is to buy. It is a method of 
purchasing the stock of a particular 
partner before his death rather than 
after. 

The insurance is not maintained by 
company funds and is not payable to 
the firm at the death of an insured. 
The proceeds and cash values of the 
policies are therefore not corporate or 
partnership assets and are never avail- 
able to the concern’s creditors. 

From a tax viewpoint the insurance 
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does not increase the inheritance tax 


liability of a decedent’s estate. He does 
not carry his own insurance; therefore 
it does not apply against his $40,000 
life insurance exemption for Federal 
estate tax; the proceeds do not increase 
the assets of the company at his death 
and hence do not add to the value of 
his stock for inheritance tax purposes. 
By periodically fixing a value of the 
stock for the purpose of the agreement 
the parties thereto may establish a price 
at which a decedent’s executor may in- 
ventory the shares for tax purposes. 


DIFFICULTIES 


Frequently, however, we find a com- 
pany to which the application of this 
academically perfect plan is extremely 
difficult for purely practical reasons. 

For example, the company, whether 
a corporation or partnership, may be 
made up of individuals whose ages and 
interests in the business show wide 
variations. Here the younger men are 
probably the minority holders, and are 
called upon to pay for the larger 
amount of insurance at higher rates on 
the life or lives of the older, majority 
stockholders or partners. Of course it 
is only fair that they should do so, but 
what can be done about it if they are 
financially unable to meet the premiums? 

Again there may be too many prin- 
cipals to make this method of carrying 
the insurance practicable. 

Or, one of the interested parties may 
have a son who is either employed by 
the company, or will soon reach an age 
when he can join the organization. His 
father wants the son to inherit his in- 
terest, but perhaps his associates do not 
want the boy in the concern. And if 
the father does not wish to sell his in- 
terest because he wants to pass it on to 
his son, what is he going to do for his 
wife and daughter when the business 
interest represents 90 per cent. of his 
estate? If the man is able to do so he 


may carry sufficient personal insurance 
to provide for his other beneficiaries, 
at least until he can accumulate other 
income-producing assets, outside of his 
company, to support his family. 


An- 
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other arrangement permits the son to 
buy his father’s stock over a period of 
time, but protects the estate in the 
event of the son’s death or failure for 
any reason to complete the purchase. 

Finally, one or more of the stock- 
holders or partners may be uninsurable, 
which in itself may be enough to de- 
feat the business life insurance trust 
plan. 


ANOTHER ARRANGEMENT 


An alternate plan is to have the com- 
pany insure the lives of its officers or 
partners in favor of the firm. An 
agreement is prepared to which the 
company is a party, obligating the com- 
pany to buy the interest of any in- 
terested party from his estate, applying 
the proceeds of the policy on his life 
to that purpose. The agreement may 
provide that stock so purchased may 
be held in the treasury, or may be 
turned over to survivors in proportion 
to their present holdings. 

The provisions as to price and other 
contingencies already suggested for the 
agreement wherein the individuals carry 
each others’ insurance may also apply. 

This arrangement will be more adapt- 
able to a concern in which there are 
more than four major principals, or if 
business insurance which the company 
maintains is already in force. 

The disadvantages of this manner of 
carrying the insurance are these: 

1. The cash values and proceeds of 
the policies, being company assets, are 
available to creditors of the firm, in spite 
of the agreement specifically reserving 
the insurance for the purpose of buy- 
ing stock from a decedent’s estate. 

2. The proceeds of the policies in- 
crease the assets of the business when 
a death occurs and consequently en- 
hance the value of the decedent's in- 
terest in the company for inheritance 
tax purposes. 

3. The premiums paid by the com- 
pany are not deductible on its income 
tax return. 

4. If the concern is a partnership, 
that proportion of the insurance carried 
which is represented by the extent of 
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each partner's interest in the business 
will probably apply against his personal 
life insurance exemption of $40,000 for 
Federal estate tax. 

5. When company funds are used 
to purchase and maintain the insurance 
the principal stockholder or partner is 
in reality contributing most of the pre- 
miums, unless an agreement is made 
whereby he or his estate will be re- 
imbursed to a certain extent for his 
contribution to the total expense. If 
minority stockholders are excluded, they 
justly protest against such a use of cor- 
porate moneys. 

6. Statutes or court decisions now 
prohibit the purchase of its own stock 
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ready in force (of which the company 
is owner and beneficiary) to the in- 
dividuals if our plan is to be followed. 
The cash value of these policies is a 
corporate asset. If the company as- 
signs these policies to individual stock- 
holders the cash values acquired by the 
individuals would seem to be taxable 
income to them in the year the assign- 
ment is effected; and the Revenue Act 
specifically provides that the proceeds 
of policies which have been assigned, in 
the amount by which the proceeds ex- 
ceed the cash value thereof at the time 
the assignment was made, plus total 
premiums thereafter paid, are subject to 
the income tax section of the Act. 


BVIOUSLY an agreement among stockholders or 

partners providing for the disposition of the interest 
of any deceased principal is to be commended. While all 
are living they can decide much better than anyone else what 
would be fair to everyone when a death occurs. 


by a corporation in the following states: 
Alabama, California, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, New Hampshire, Ohio, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming. 

In New York a corporation may pur- 
chase its own stock only under certain 
restrictions which make it inadvisable 
for the company to be a party to the 
agreement. 

New Jersey statutes do not specifi- 
cally prohibit the acquisition of its own 
‘stock by a corporation. Counsel are 
somewhat uncertain in their opinions 
as to the circumstances under which a 
corporation may acquire its own stock. 

Frankly, this type of agreement is 
not satisfactory to many trust com- 
panies. In our own case we have never 
advised our clients to adopt the plan. 
We feel that the insurance should be 
carried by the individuals under the 
terms of a trust agreement as previously 
described. 

Unfortunately cases arise which make 
it necessary to transfer insurance al- 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF BUSINESS 
INSURANCE 


Another service which life insurance 
renders in company affairs is to reim- 
burse the concern for the loss of a 
valuable officer by death and to 
strengthen its credit position at such a 
time; or to take the place of a sinking 
fund to assure the retirement of a note 
or bond issue. 

Such insurance should never be con- 
fused with insurance designed to buy 
a business interest from a deceased 
stockholder’s or partner’s estate. 

Insurance to be used by the com- 
pany for any purpose other than buy- 
ing out deceased members of the firm 
should be maintained out of company 
funds, and the company may be the 
irrevocable beneficiary. There is no 
agreement regulating its disposition, 
since the proceeds are to become cor- 
porate or partnership funds to be used 
as may be advisable at the time. 
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Before present-day investigation of 
the subject had clarified the business life 
insurance trust, too much insurance 
whose purpose is to buy stock had been 
written in favor of the corporation. In 
view of the legal obstacles and possible 
tax expense previously described, there 
seems to be a reasonable doubt, at least 
in certain states, as to whether the pro- 
ceeds can expeditiously and economically 
serve their purpose. 


WHY A TRUSTEE? 


Trust men will be asked these ques- 
tions: “Why should we make our in- 
surance policies payable to your com- 
pany as trustee and why do we have to 
transfer all of our stock to the name 
of the trust company? Isn't it perfectly 






N a business insurance case many factors have to be favor- 





survivors who collects insurance on the 
decedent is personally insolvent at the 
time. There is a grave question as to 
the availability of the proceeds to his 
creditors, possibly jeopardizing the re- 
imbursement of the deceased’s estate 
and defeating the whole plan. 

The mental or physical condition of 
one of the parties might be such when 
a death occurs that he would be im- 
pelled to divert the funds to some other 
purpose—which in a normal condition 
of mind and body he would never have 
done. It is true that a judgment for 
breach of contract may be obtained 
against him, but in the end the estate 
of his former associate may have spent 
money to secure the judgment, only to 
find that the survivor has no further 
assets to be recovered. 


able before the deal can be closed. A number of men 
must agree that they want to do the same thing in the same 
way. From the point of view of both the underwriter and 
the trust solicitor the business trust usually takes a long time 


to close. 


possible for us to buy the insurance on 
each other as you suggest, but making 
the policies payable to the purchasers? 
Then we can have an agreement among 
ourselves which compels all of us to use 
the proceeds for the purchase of a de- 
cedent’s interest, eliminating the trust 
company and its fee from the plan.” 

Legally such a contract involving only 
the individuals and not a trustee is 
valid. Furthermore, an agreement of 
this type is certainly preferable to a 
mere verbal understanding. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that buyers and sellers are inevitably 
business adversaries. Their own selfish 
interests are contradictory. When a 
death occurs the principals usually ap- 
preciate having a neutral, disinterested 
trust company as mediator. 

Then, let us suppose that one of the 





The possibility of simultaneous death 
can be taken care of in the agreement 
which appoints a trustee, but such a 
contingency would ruin the plan if the 
individuals were the only parties thereto. 

By transferring the stock to the name 
of the trust company, difficulties in- 
cident to its transfer when death oc- 
curs are eliminated. Furthermore, the 
stock is so registered that it cannot be 
pledged or disposed of during the life- 
time of the stockholder. In order that 
the officers of the company may con- 
tinue to vote their stock and receive 
dividends, the trust company as trustee 
contracts to execute proxies in their 
favor and to remit dividends to them 
which it will receive as registered 
holder of the stock. 

In general the trust company as 
trustee makes certain the proper com- 
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pletion of the contract. After all, the 
business life insurance or stock pur- 
chase trust is a contract of sale effec- 
tive at death, and the premiums paid 
on insurance should be regarded as in- 
stalment payments to a sinking fund 
that will effect the purchase. It is 
hardly reasonable for business men to 
make substantial deposits each year to 
create a fund which may be diverted 
through circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. The delegating of all the various 
operations to a trustee obviates the pos- 
sibility of failure. 


CONCLUSION 


The business life insurance trust it- 
self is probably not an Eldorado of 
business for the corporate fiduciary. At 
best only a certain percentage of com- 
panies can make use of the plan. Life 
underwriters who have written one or 
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two big cases through the stock pur- 
chase plan and announce their intention 
of confining their efforts to business un- 
derwriting usually turn back to personal 
insurance as a means of sustenance. 

In a business insurance case many 
factors have to be favorable before the 
deal can be closed. A number of men 
must agree that they want to do the 
same thing in the same way. From the 
point of view of both the underwriter 
and the trust solicitor the business trust 
usually takes a long time to close. 

Admittedly the plan is sound when 
you find a company to which it may be 
adapted. We should keep in mind, 
however, while we are obtaining the 
desirable business trust, that the accom- 
panying wills of the principals represent 
the more profitable trust business— 
which is also true of the personal life 
insurance trust, as was explained in a 
recent article published in this magazine. 


The Bank Employes and the Bank 


By Henry BRUERE 
First vice-president Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


T is fairly obvious that you can make 
out a case for the savings banks as 
dedicated to the idea of service with- 


out much difficulty. When you have 
established that fact you are equipped 
with the most powerful tool for building 
up employe morale and zeal. We laugh 
about it a good deal but in the long run 
there is no ambiticn which so effectively 
appeals to us as the ambition in some 
way, big or little, to be a public bene- 
factor. The savings bank, therefore, is 
an institution to which an individual 
not entirely preoccupied with selfish 
ambitions can give loyalty and which 
he can serve with devotion. That is of 
very great positive value in promoting an 
efficient personnel. I may state it as the 
first of my cardinal points in the devel- 
opment of good employe relationships. 

Extracts from an address before the East- 
ern Regional Savings Conference held in 
New York recently. 


Given an objective that you can 
respect, you next have to have a policy 
which is designed to get you somewhere 
in the direction of the objective. 
Policy cannot be expressed in a series 
of declarations merely but must be 
evidenced by the practical management 
and evolution of business. It is neces- 
sary for every employe capable of 
understanding the business to see in 
its day-by-day activities the observance 
of the policy. I make it a rule to ask 
the colored messenger boy who brings 
to my desk each day the report on the 
day’s operations of the safe deposit 
department, “How many have we sold 
today?” He always has the facts in 
mind ready for an answer. From this 
colloquy we both get a little sense of 
team work. He with me and I with 
him. We both see that we expect 


progress. We both take pleasure in 
the evidence of it. 
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My cardinal requisite number two 
in good personnel relations is a well- 
selected, trained, good-mannered and 
hard working officers’ corps. Good 
morale among a body of workers is 
largely governed by the quality of the 
leadership that is given them. It still 
remains true that an institution is but 
the lengthened shadow of a man, and 
in a commercial organization that man 
is likely to be a composite figure of all 
the officers and they in turn are likely 
to take their cue and character from the 
principal executive authority. 

The relations of bank with its em- 
ployes are, in fact, the relations of the 
officers of the bank with the employes. 
However democratic these relations may 
be, they must be based on respect. The 
first element in commanding respect is 
character, the next is knowledge of the 
business and dependability of judgment, 
the third good manners, and the fourth 
personal industry. If your officers 
measure well by these tests they will 
inspire confidence and loyalty. 

Given a policy of management and 
leadership the next requirement is clear- 
ness and definiteness of duty and re- 
sponsibility. That end is best’ achieved 
by establishing practice, not by habit 
and tradition merely, but by written 
instruction and procedure laid down in 
a standard practice manual, enforced 
and supplemented with the energetic 
and vigilant guidance and control by the 
immediate supervisors in charge... . 

In a mutual bank there is no possi- 
ility of according any employe participa- 
tion in ownership. But he can be a 
stockholder in the spirit and aims of 
the enterprise with holdings as large as 
his willingness and capacity to give of 
himself, not of his money, to the enter- 
prise. In bringing about this state of 
mind among the Bowery employes too 
much credit cannot be given to the 
personnel department which was estab- 
lished about three years ago. This new 
department was not thrust into the 
organization, it was in a sense created 
by the employes themselves in the 
following way. To gain an under- 
standing of the employes’ viewpoint we 
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have the help of a conference committee 
of employes. The members of the com- 
mittee are chosen for overlapping terms 
by vote of the employes. The com- 
mittee meets with three of the principal 
executives whenever any matter of in- 
terest comes up with respect to which 
its advice, knowledge or viewpoint 
would be helped. It has no formal 
duties or responsibilities. It has no 
authority. It has no fixed rules of 
procedure nor any set times for meet- 
ing. It advises the executives on the 
way employes think and feel regarding 
bank matters affecting them, it discusses 
the general outline of the business from 
time to time, it advises on such matters 
as the adequacy of salaries, the relative 
difficulty or desirability of different posi- 
tions as the workers themselves view 
these matters. On the other side it 
interprets the policy or instructions of 
the bank to the employes. It keeps 
them posted on the whys and where- 
fores. It sifts complaints and for the 
most part obviates them. It maintains 
the old family spirit for which the past 
is so much glorified, by making it possible 
to talk things over with rather than by 
talking at or lecturing to the employes. 
It enables the executives to invite the 
thinking-through of problems by em- 
ployes instead of jumping at easy and 
often impractical solutions with only 
part of the relevant facts. Conducted 
with candor and simplicity such a con- 
ference group is of the greatest value 
in developing good personnel relations. 
It enables such relations to spring from 
the natural fertility of understanding, 
give and take, and facts, rather than to 
be planted from the top and left to the 
tender mercies of the posts of misunder’ 
standing, suspicion and antagonism. It 
was out of the conference arrangement 
that the personnel department grew. 
The personnel director was virtually 


selected by the employe committee. In 


choosing the personnel officer in this 
way we got a fair start at once on our 
program without having to prove that 
we had nothing up our sleeves, as is so 
often the case where a personnel de- 
partment is created. 
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Protection for the Small Bank 


The Way to Prevent Holdups in Small Banks Is to Be Prepared 


By G. C. HARDEsTy 
Commander of the Guard, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


fications for the Guard” which ap- 

peared in the November Burroughs 
Clearing House, a banker from a small 
bank said: “Your article was interest- 
ing, but it only covered those cases 
where a whole army is kept on guard. 
Tell us how to protect the small banks 
of the class that have most of the 
holdups.” This was rather a large or- 
der due to the fact that conditions are 
different in each case and crookdom, in 
general, would rather take a chance on 
a small job that is fairly safe than 
tackle one that offers a greater return 
accompanied by greater hazards. 


[' commenting on the article “Speci- 


PREPAREDNESS 


Protection and defense in all phases, 
from the nation down to the individual, 
are almost wholly a matter of prepared- 
ness and alertness, hence this phase of 
the problem will be treated first. To 
begin with, every employe should be 
armed with a revolver and should be 
taught to handle and shoot it. This 
may look difficult at first glance be- 
cause the feminine employe will say, 
“O-o-o! I'm afraid of that. I wouldn't 
shoot it for anything,” but once she 
gets over being gun-shy, she will be- 
come an enthusiast as quickly as any 
man and, in most cases, will shoot al- 
most as well. It would be well, how- 
ever, to give her a- gun of smaller 
calibre than the one furnished the male 
employe. In buying arms of any de- 
scription only the best should be bought 
as the cheaper makes are invariably in- 
eccurate and unreliable. 

The place for target practice may 


““Marksmanship—Pistol,” a pamphlet on 
pistol and revolver shooting, may be se- 
cured by writing the U. §. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


present a problem in the larger cities, 
but there are usually ranges or galleries 
available and quite often a basement in 
the building that can be equipped as a 
range by merely placing a steel plate of 
sufficient thickness to stop a bullet 
against the wall. The shooter should 
not stand within less than thirty feet of 
this plate to fire as the lead may spatter 


G. C. Harpesty 


Commander of the Guard, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 


over a radius of fifteen feet after strik- 
ing the plate. In the smaller towns the 
problem is much simpler, as a hillside 
just beyond the outskirts is usually 
available against which shooting can be 
done in perfect safety. After one or 
two periods of shooting the average 
employe will become an enthusiast and 
will be “raring to go” as soon as the 
subject is mentioned. For targets, any- 
thing of sufficient size may be used, or 
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The military guard of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, composed of ex- 
service men. 


a target may be made by drawing a 
black circle on a sheet of plain paper. 
The person shooting should stand within 
about thirty feet of target at first and 
move back as his accuracy increases 
until able to hit an object the size of a 
man at about twenty yards. The or- 
dinary novice, and many of those act- 
ing as guards, will immediately say, 
“Oh, that’s easy,” but, when taken for 
a trial at target practice, it will be 
found that they are sadly wanting and 
cannot hit a target much wider than a 
man without practice. To stimulate 
interest a small prize for high score 
may be offered. (Always cock the re- 
volver before firing as the hard pull on 
the trigger causes inaccuracy if fired by 
pulling on the trigger without cocking.) 

In those banks where there is a 
handy-man, that versatile combination 
of guard, errand boy and porter, he 
should be familiar with fire-arms and 
should be out of sight, where condi- 
tions permit, with an aperture through 
which he can fire when rudely awak- 
ened by the necessary buzzer or alarm. 
This arrangement of having an armed 
man out of sight is also a good policy 
where one or more men are employed 
as guards in the medium-sized banks 
because banditry relies on the element 
of surprise and any effective means of 
defeating the aims of the bandit must 


of necessity consist of a  counter- 
surprise to shift the advantage to the 
side of law and order and the protec: 
tion of property. 


GAS APPARATUS 


There has been developed in the 
years since the World War, a great 
variety of gas apparatus, the most of 
which is good if properly installed and 
if the employes are taught its limita: 
tions and uses. The use of tear gas 
offers, perhaps, the best means of frus 
trating a holdup where the use of arms 
is limited by lack of knowledge or 
training. It is safe, harmless as far as 
permanent injury is concerned, and can 
be so installed that the mere pressing 
of a button will discharge great quan- 
tities of the gas directly in front of a 
single door or cage or in front of each 
cage and exit, thus shutting off from a 
person all hope of retreat without his 
being temporarily blinded. Of course, 
the employes may get a good cry if 
they .do not quickly scamper to a 
place out of the range of the gas. This 
can usually be accomplished by opening 
a window and moving in the opposite 
direction from the draft as the gas will 
be carried off quickly in the direction 
of the draft, or by rushing to a back 
room if there is one available. In en 
closed rooms the gas spreads very 
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slowly except in the area in which the 
force of the discharge spreads it. 

Means of releasing the discharges of 
gas should be placed so that they could 
be touched off by any employe not di- 
rectly covered and also from the back 
room or other enclosure where bandits 
might force employes for the purpose 
of tying them up or locking them in, 
but not where they could be accidentally 
discharged. 

Gas pens and gas pencils might be 
used to advantage under favorable cir- 
cumstances and they discharge a very 
small quantity of gas—about enough to 
cover the front of a single man in 
front of a cage. 

In any case, where gas apparatus is 
installed one or two gas masks should 
be provided for use in the area in 
which the gas has been discharged as 
it will be necessary for someone to 
watch the enclosure, open windows, 
carry out those gassed or capture the 
intruding bandit as the conditions may 
be. The only requirement or instruc- 
tion necessary in the operation of a 


gas mask is to get it on quickly and 
tightly, if it is well made and does not 
leak. 


Elaborate systems for discharging gas 


in any area are not necessary as it can 
be discharged by electrical contact and 
the only necessary equipment is the 
container and necessary contact with 
some form of holding enclosure or gun. 
Installations should be concealed as 
nearly as possible and secrecy as to 
their location should be required of 
all employes. 


ALARMS 


There has been much controversy 
over the merits of the loud alarm over 
the silent and each side has its follow- 
ing. The loud alarmist claims that the 
sudden sounding of a loud bell behind 
the bandit causes him to hesitate or 
turn and flee and in some cases it may, 
but in others it merely hastens or causes 
the killing of employes and informs the 
bandit that he must work fast and make 
his escape, hence the conclusion of the 
silents that a loud alarm is useless un- 
less well organized aid is available in 
the immediate vicinity of the bank. 

The silent alarm, of course, must 
lead to the police station or to other 
organized aid and to be effective this 
aid, as stated above, must be close at 
hand. Organization of this aid may 
take many forms to suit the conditions 





The two revolver teams of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, both of which 


won the Northern Ohio championship in their respective divisions. 


The average 


score was above 90, both slow and rapid fire, 25 yards, for both teams. 
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locally, but usually consists of the 
forming into an armed police body of 
the nearby business men and their em- 
ployes or others regularly employed in 
the vicinity of the bank together with 
the listing of fast, high-powered cars 
that can be pressed into service on a 
moment's notice for the chase if neces- 
sary. The best arm for these vigilante 
organizations is, perhaps, the ordinary 
shot gun and buck shot shells, as they 
cover a wider area when fired and give 
a much greater chance of hitting the 
bandit or his car. 


PRECAUTIONS 


A great many holdups could be 
avoided by precautions taken before- 
hand. Under this heading might come 
the arrangement or layout of the bank- 
ing room and the disposition or placing 
of money within the cages or en- 
closures. 

The bank is less likely to be held up 
if the layout is such that all employes 
cannot be immediately covered by a 
single armed bandit because of the fact 
that a great majority of holdups are 
pulled by one or two men and this ar- 
rangement causes them to hesitate due 
to the extra hazard. 

In the matter of money distribution, 
the element of uncertainty is important 
in banks with more than one cage or 
window. Large piles of money should 
not be out in sight as the bandit knows 
immediately where to go for his haul, 
whereas, if he has to guess where the 
large amount of money is he may not 
get away with so much and may even 
give the teller a chance to stall for 
time while the alarm is being sent in. 

A little serious thought on this sub- 
ject of precaution will make many 
banks almost bandit-proof insofar as 
one or two men are concerned. 


SUMMARY 


In these modern days of inadequate 
police protection, corruption of police, 
organized crime, anarchism, and gen- 
eral defiance of law and order, it is 
self-evident that some form of organized 
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protection is necessary, for even the 
most isolated spots are easy of access 
with the modern high-powered car and 
this protection must, in most cases, be 
organized by the banker for his own 
protection, as the constituted authorities 
are either inadequate or indifferent and 
oftentimes without even the semblance 
of training to fit them for their duties. 

The average bank is easy prey for 
banditry for the simple reason that 
even though every employe and banker 
reads in the papers daily of dozens of 
holdups, each considers them things far 
removed from their environment when 
the actual truth is that their bank may 
be the very next selection of banditdom 
for the scene of its operations. 

When the organized protection of 
banks has become efficient enough to 
make the holdup exceedingly dangerous 
and has shifted the percentage of suc- 
cessful holdups to the negative side of 
the ledger then holdups will become 
rare—and not until then. 


—_0——_- 


Why is Wali Street like a river? 

I don’t know. Why? 

Because it has banks on both sides—The 
Chase. 


—--() 


My boss just gave me a hot tip on some- 
thing I can get in at 59 and out at 110. 

That's just the kind of return I’m look- 
ing for. What is :t? 

Central Park.—Guaranty News. 


—0o—_—— 
Hello, hello, is this you, Mac? 


Aye. 

Is this MacGregor I’m talking to? 

Aye; spe’kin. 

Well, Mac, it’s like this: I want to bor- 
row fifty dollars— 

All right. Ill tell him as soon as he 
comes in.—Thrift. 


——-_90-———— 


Money, too, talks louder when it is 
tight.—Exch. 
—o——_ 


“Smith boasts that no living man could 
forge his name successfully to a check and 
get it cashed. Has he such a peculiar sig- 
nature?” 

“No. He hasn’t any money in the bank.” 
—Royal Bank Magazine. 
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What Is “Safe” Deposit? 


Banks That Do a Safe Deposit Business Are Obligated to Adopt 
the Standard Operating Practices of Efficiently 
Managed Institutions 


By ARNOLD R. Boyp 


business into the commercial world 

introduced a new and _ special 
type of business relationship which 
distinguishes it from other businesses 
of a kindred nature. Around this 
special relationship which exists be- 
tween safe deposit companies and their 
box renters there has been built up 
and established by trade customs and 
laws certain rights, duties and responsi- 
bilities which are peculiar to the 
modern safe deposit business. 

When the safe deposit business first 
came into prominence as a commercial 
enterprise it was assumed and held by 
many that the relationship between a 
safe deposit company and its customers 
in all respects was that of bailor and 
bailee, and that the rights and liabili- 
ties of the interested parties relative 
to the custody, control and disposition 
of the properties involved were prop- 
erly governed by the rules and laws of 
ordinary bailment. Indeed, it is a fact 
that the courts of many jurisdictions 
have applied the rules and laws of 
ordinary bailment in determining the 
liability of safe deposit companies in 
suits instituted against them by box 
renters and third parties. Further- 
more, there is a school of thought to- 
day, supported by many of the leading 
safe deposit men and women through- 
out the country, which holds that safe 
deposit companies are governed by the 
rules and laws of bailment. 

It would seem that this view is 
erroneous for the reason that a number 
of the features and elements which are 
essential to a bailment relationship as 

From a recent address before the Erie 
County, N. Y., Bankers’ Association con- 
vention. 


Te entry of the safe deposit 


it is defined by law are not to be 
found in the relationship between a 
safe deposit company and its box 
renters. The most obvious difference 
between a relationship of bailment and 
the relationship between a safe deposit 
company and its box renters lies in 
the matter of the possession and con- 
trol of the properties involved and 
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the handling of such properties during 
the relationship. The laws and trade 
customs of bailment are based on the 
fact that possession and control of 
the property bailed is vested in the 
bailee during the period of the bailee’s 
responsibility. In other words, custody 
and possession in the bailee of the 
property bailed is an essential element 
to the relationship of bailment and the 
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laws and trade customs of bailment 
spell out the duties, rights, and liabili- 
ties of the parties on that assumption 
and basis of fact. The characteristic 
elements and conditions of relation- 
ship between the interested parties in 
the modern safe deposit business are 
different in this respect. The renter 
of a box or safe in the vaults of a 
safe deposit company retains posses- 
sion and control of the properties de- 
posited in his box and during the 
period of the safe deposit company’s 
responsibility the box renter has access 
to and the exclusive right to handle 
such properties without restriction from 
the depositary. 


LAWS OF BAILMENT DO NOT APPLY 


This difference between the two re- 
lationships is fundamental and is of 
itself sufficient to preclude the use or 
application to the safe deposit business 
of any system of laws or rules predi- 
cated on the fact that the safe deposit 
company is vested with the custody, 
possession and control of, access to, 


and the right to handle the properties 
deposited in its vaults. The bailment 
garment, therefore, just doesn’t fit the 
safe deposit industry. 

But there is more about the modern 
type of safe deposit business which 


renders it unique. It has, as an in- 
dustry, educated the public to expect 
a very high and exacting degree of 
efficiency and safety. Modern safe 
deposit companies have advanced be- 
yond the status of being merely a 
collection of strong boxes in the base- 
ment vaults of a bank building, 
furnished, as a matter of accommoda- 
tion to bank customers, largely at the 
users’ own risk. The industry has 
commercialized itself on a basis of 
selling and providing a special service 
and extraordinary facilities at a profit 
and substantial benefit to the owners 
of the safe deposit company. Safe 
deposit companies throughout the 
country are aggressively inviting busi- 
ness from the public and in doing 
so they are leading their customers and 
the public to believe that their vaults 
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are operated by a staff of experts and 
a personnel skilled in the business of 
safe-keeping property and of prevent- 
ing the loss or disappearance of prop- 
erty deposited in their vaults. Further- 
more they hold themselves out as being 
equipped and prepared to render this 
high degree of care and protection 
over properties deposited in their 
vaults while their customers shall at 
all times have convenient and free 
access to and the exclusive right to 
handle such properties without the 
handicap of having to _— surrender 
possession and control and _ without 
the necessity of disclosing the value 
and nature of such properties to the 
depositary. 

And so we have in the modern safe 
deposit business a condition where the 
depositary guarantees a high degree 
of safety and effective protection and 
assumes a very exacting responsibility 
with respect to properties which are 
subject to the access of and are being 
handled by parties other than its own 
oficers and employes. The rights, 
duties and responsibilities of the in- 
terested parties in the modern safe 
deposit business present, therefore, an 
unusual business set-up. The business 
world is accustomed to the rule that 
the possession of properties and the 
exclusive right to handle them shall be 
vested in the parties responsible for 
the safety and protection of such 
properties for the very obvious reason 
that the parties responsible for prop- 
erties can better protect themselves 
and more adequately insure the safety 
of such properties if they are in posses 
sion of and have the sole right to 


handle them. 


SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY 


Because of the fact that the safe de- 
posit business involves such special 
features as we have observed and the 
special risks that flow from them, it 
is necessary that safe deposit companies 
shall adopt and rigidly adhere to special 
precautions and rules of operation in 
order to protect themselves and insure 
the high degree of efficiency and safety 
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required. Unlike banks, express com- 
panies, ordinary custodians and bailees, 
safe deposit companies have no receipt- 
contracts evidencing the deposit of 
property in their vaults and commit- 
ting the customer in advance as to its 
value and nature. The companies must 
therefore protect themselves from false 
and erroneous claims of box renters 
by being able to show an_ intelligent 
and honest staff of vault officials and 
employes, an efficient system of vault 
operation and management, and a 
record of constant adherence to the 
system and rules of management 
adopted. In addition to properly pro- 
tecting the properties of their box 
renters against destruction and from 
unlawful interference by outside parties 


person other than the box renter him- 
self, and his duly authorized deputies, 
to have gained access to the box. 

The writer has made this lengthy 
analysis of the character and nature of 
the relationship involved in the safe 
deposit business, recited some of the 
rights of the interested parties and 
the risks involved in order to empha- 
size the fact that all phases of the safe 
deposit business combine to make it 
necessary that every safe deposit com- 
pany shall conform to a very high and 
efficient standard of operation. 


WHAT IS THE LAW? 


Now the writer imagines that many 
of his readers will say: “Your theories 


“Safe deposit companies cannot relieve themselves of liability for 
the wrongful acts of their own employes or avoid responsibility for 
such gross acts of negligence as constitute fraud on their customers 
—contractual stipulations to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


and agencies, safe deposit companies 
must conduct and operate their busi- 
ness in such a manner as will remove 
all indication or suspicion of negligence 
and preclude box renters from success- 
fully attributing to them responsibility 
for losses and disappearances, due in 
fact to the box renters’ own careless 
and negligent acts and the negligence 
of their deputies. The safe deposit 
companies must bear in mind that 
their only weapon of defense against 
false and erroneous claims is the record 
of a sound and efficient system of 
vault operation under the management 
of an intelligent and able personnel. 
They cannot prove that the properties 
alleged to have been lost were not in 
fact deposited in the customer's box, 
or that they were actually removed 
and lost elsewhere by the box renter 
or his deputy. But they can show that 
under their cautious and_ efficient 
system of checking access and vault 
Operation it was not possible for any 


are fine and we agree that safe deposit 
companies are required to conform to 
very high standards, but we are in- 
terested more in the practical side of 
this matter. We should like a discus- 
sion of specific court decisions and 
statutes which define and point out 
what constitutes a compliance with 
these required standards in matters of 
vault equipment and operation.” The 
answer is that there are no statutes to 
which we can turn for the purpose of 
determining the type of vault equip- 
ment a safe deposit company should 
provide, or which specify the qualifica- 
tions of vault employes or the system 
of vault operation which should be 
adopted. And, thanks to the efficient 
manner in which the safe deposit in- 
dustry as a whole has been conducted 
up to date, there are very few court 
decisions to which we can refer for 
an answer to these questions. What 
few laws and cases there are, however, 
which have to do with the safe deposit 
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A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


(Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of March 27, 1930 


Cash and Due from Banks $88,240,588.68 
United States Securities 51,062,822.37 
Loans, Discounts and Investments 487,962, 168.95 
Banking Houses 15,717,811.78 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 50,880,933.73 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 3,997,949.23 


Total $697,862,274.74 
LIABILITIES 


$44,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 39,003,702.18 $83,503,702.18 
Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, and Unearned 
NE hia tt an hh all a alerhie ian. alaty abe areling weg hierar einer aae E 6,247,188.45 
Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 79,944,334.78 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and other Liabilities... 6,084,625.41 
De; i 522,082,423.92 


Total $697,862,274.74 


Oxtp Cotony Trust Company 


(Beneficially owned by the stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston) 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $1,535,166.29 
United States Securities 1,921,390.63 
Other Bonds and Securities 3,724,294.88 
Loans and Discounts 17,323,438.98 
Accrued Interest Receivable................ ee 152,506.17 
_$24,656,796.95 

LIABILITIES 


Surplus, Guaranty Fund and Profits 5,267,122.95 $10,267,122.95 
Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, and Unearned 

910,678.67 

13,478,995.33 


$24,656,796.95 


TuHE First NATIONAL OLD CoLtony CoRPORATION 


The First National Old Colony Corporation, beneficially owned by the Stock- 
holders of The First National Bank of Boston, with Capital and Surplus of 
$25,000,000, offers a complete investment serVice to institutions and individuals. 
It has its own offices in seventeen American financial centers. 
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business, clearly lay down the general 
rule that safe deposit companies are 
required to keep abreast of the times 
in the matter of improved vault equip- 
ment and facilities; operate their vaults 
with an intelligent personnel and under 
a system of management and safe- 
guards which conforms in the main to 
the systems followed and approved by 
the leading safe deposit companies 
throughout the country. The writer 
does not mean to imply that all safe 
deposit companies wherever located 
must have the same kind and amount 
of equipment and facilities, employ the 
same methods of handling access, etc., 
in order to measure up to the required 
standards. But the point he makes is 
that the better operated companies 
throughout the country have established 
the custom of providing such facilities 
and equipment and exercising such care 
and precaution as may be reasonably 
suficient under the surrounding cir- 
cumstances to protect the properties in 
their vaults from unauthorized access 
and from loss or destruction. This is 
the standard and degree of security 
and protection safe deposit companies 
are expected by their customers and 
required by rules of common law and 
trade customs to provide. 

If the reader will examine the cases 
on record he will find that when safe 
deposit companies are accused of negli- 
gence in suits brought against them 
to recover for the loss of properties, 
the courts usually determine the 
liability of the safe deposit company 
by what the writer calls the rule of 
reason and comparison. First, were 
the defendant company’s equipment, 
facilities and care in fact reasonably 
suficient under the circumstances to 
properly protect the properties alleged 
to have been lost? Second, did the 
company have such facilities and equip- 
ment and employ such precautionary 
methods of operation as the better oper- 
ated companies customarily use under 
like conditions? This is the yardstick 
by which the courts would determine 
the liability of the reader’s company. 

In the Pennsylvania case of Moon 
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vs. First National Bank of Benson the 
court in arriving at its conclusion as 
to the liability of the depositary applied 
this yardstick of reason and compari- 
son. In other words, the court in 
this case considered that the basic 
question raised for its determination 
was whether or not the defendant had 
furnished the degree of care and type 
of facilities and equipment ordinarily 
provided by the more progressive safe 
deposit companies in other communi- 
ties of similar size. 

In the case of Weber vs. Bank of 
Tracy—the* reader will probably re- 
member this famous western burglary 
case—-the company offered as its de- 
fense proof that it had provided such 
facilities and equipment and had exer- 
cised the same degree of care which 
safe deposit companies in other towns 
of the size of Byron, Wash., were 
accustomed to provide for their box 
renters. On this evidence the court 
held that the company had complied 
with its obligations under the law and 
therefore was not liable for the losses 
sustained by the plaintiffs. 

The same rule was followed by the 
court in determining the liability of 
the depositary in the case of Young 
vs. First National Bank of Oneida, 
Tenn., and the writer could, if space 
would permit, cite other cases which 
followed the same principal as the ones 
considered. And so the reader will 
see that the courts are disposed, and 
very properly so, to apply this yard- 
stick of reason and comparison in de- 
termining the liability of a safe deposit 
company for negligence in any particu- 
lar case. Unless a company’s vaults 
measure up to the normal standards 
in matters of equipment and facilities 
and methods of operation which have 
been established by the better operated 
companies throughout the country, that 
company has not complied with the 
minimum requirements and _ conse- 
quently is not providing its customers 
with the proper security and protection. 

How important it is, therefore, for 
safe deposit companies to keep abreast 
of the times in these matters and make 





Achaphone securities 
meet sound investment 
requirements 


BACK of the essential service 
which your telephone renders lie 
investment opportunities in Bell 
System securities of varied types. 

Underlying all these securities 
is the safety of a conservatively 
managed industry whose record 
has always been one of constant 
growth. 
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System are four times its funded 
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booklet, *‘ Bell Telephone Securities” ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. Ince. 
195 Broadway, New York City 
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sure that their vaults are provided 
with improved types of equipment and 
facilities, managed by intelligent and 
able officers and employes and operated 
under such regulations, rules and 
measures Of precaution as are approved 
and advocated by the leading safe de- 
posit companies throughout the country. 

In closing there is one other point 
the writer should like to touch on very 
briefly, and that is the matter of at- 
tempting to restrict and confine, within 
very narrow limits, the duties and 
liabilities which the depositary will 
assume or for which it may be held 
accountable. Attempts are made t> 
accomplish this by inserting in rental 
contracts a clause which states in sub- 
stance that the depositary assumes no 
liability for the wrongful or negligent 
acts of its own employes. Safe de- 
posit companies are of course private 
corporations and like other corpora- 
tions of that character are permitted 
by law to enjoy a very wide latitude 
in freedom of contract, but there are 
certain minimum obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which even private busi- 
ness organizations are required to meet 
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for reasons of public policy. Limita- 
tions of this character are unfair to 
the customer, who has no control over 
the selection or choice of vault em- 
ployes. Furthermore, the courts will 
not support such varied attempts by 
depositaries to avoid their duty and 
obligation to measure up to the estab- 
lished standards of care and efficiency. 
Safe deposit companies, therefore, 
cannot relieve themselves of liability 
for the wrongful acts of their own 
employes or avoid responsibility for 
such gross acts of negligence as con- 
stitute fraud on their customers—con- 
tractual stipulations to the contrary 
notwithstanding. There is no doubt 
in the writer's opinion about the 
correctness of this contention. Four 
outstanding cases dealing with this 
matter are reported on pages 12, 47, 
138, 181 of “Safe Deposit Decisions 
and Practice.” They all hold in effect 
that the acts of employes are imputable 
to the company itself and that fairness 
and rules of public policy do not per- 
mit safe deposit companies to escape 
liability for their wrongful and fraudu- 
lent acts by contractual stipulations. 


Tons of Coins Counted 


HE New York Federal Reserve 
"Tank in a booklet describing the 

fifteen years of its existence, states 
that during 1929 the twelve Reserve 
banks received and counted between 
5,000,000,000 and 6,000,000,000 sepa- 
rate pieces of currency and coin with 
a value close to $16,000,000,000, in 
addition to handling for collection 
925,000,000 checks valued at $367,- 
000,000,000. 


For the New York institution alone, 
where “the average employe counting 
coin handles in a full working day 
nearly a ton of coin,” there were re- 
ceived and counted during the year 
8,685 tons of coins, numbering 1,574,- 
000,000 pieces valued at $821,000,000. 
Paper currency received and counted 
numbered 710,000,000 pieces valued at 
$5 ,286,000,000. 
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9000 crecks AN Hour ... $40,000,000 a montH 
THE RECORD OF TODD CHECK SIGNER 


Asove: The 6-unit model of the Todd Check 
Signer which serves the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. It writes checks in sheets of 2,3, 4, 5 or 6. 


Seconp largest bank in America, sixth 
largest in the world, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has freed its 
officials forever from the tedious, time- 
wasting task of signing checks by hand. 
While they devote themselves to more 
profitable duties, check signatures are 
affixed swiftly, efficiently and safely by 
a Todd Check Signer. 

Interestingly enough, although The 
Todd Company claims a rate of only 
7500 checks an hour for its machine, the 
expert young lady in the illustration above 
maintains an average of 9000 checks an 
hour! And in the course of a month, she 


AT THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


nonchalantly signs checks for more than 
$40,000,000! 

Sheets of checks inserted in the Todd 
Check Signer emerge from the other side 
signed, cut and stacked in numerical 
order. The signature itself, reproduced by 
the offset process, is more difficult to 
counterfeit than any other known. It 
appears on an intricate background, ac- 
companied by the photographic likeness 
of an official, building, product or trade- 
mark. A smaller model of the Check 
Signer, handling 1200 checks an hour, 
has every feature of the large machine 
except capacity. Both are electric. 

The list of users of Todd Check Signers 
reads like a roll-call of notable American 
businesses. Your own executives would 
welcome the conservation of time and 
energy this machine makes possible. Phone 
the Todd Office in your city for an im- 
mediate demonstration, or mail the coupon 
directly to us. The Todd Company. 
(Est. 1899.) Protectograph Division. 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 5-30 

Protectograph Division 

1139 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please sen 


the Todd Check Signer. 


me complete information about 


Name 
Address. 
Business. 











TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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The Personal Loan Department 


A Banking Service That Creates Good Will and Can Be Run 
at a Profit 


which loans up to $300 are ex- 

tended at 6 per cent. interest per 
annum, and which has shown a profit 
since it was established in 1924, is op- 
erated by the Hudson County National 
Bank, of Jersey City, N. J. In addi- 
tion to showing a profit, the depart- 
ment is thought by the institution to be 
a valuable asset in creating good will, 
and to be responsible for bringing more 
people to the bank than any other de- 
partment. 

A wage earner or salaried employe 
who wishes to borrow money through 
this. department fills out the forms 
shown on the two following pages and 
has two comakers sign the note with 
him. If, after investigation of himself 
and his co-makers, the loan is approved, 
he receives his money and, following 
the general practice, is allowed to re- 
pay the loan in weekly, semi-monthly 
or monthly instalments, depending on 


eo loan department in 


come. On all repayments made for the 
purpose of paying off the loan, the 
bank allows interest at 4 per cent., the 
same rate of interest which it allows to 
its savings depositors. The maximum 
period of time for repayment of a loan 
is one year. 

One of the principles underlying the 
operation of the department and one 
which has aided in the successful op- 
eration of the department over a period 
of six years, is the practice of the bank 
not to extend a loan to any maker un- 
less he himself can show moral respon- 
sibility and worthiness of purpose, no 
matter how responsible the co-makers 
may be. 

A thorough investigation of both 
maker and co-makers is made before any 
loan is approved, and for this investi- 
gation a service charge of one-half of 
1 per cent. is imposed. Fifty cents is 
the minimum charge for this service. 

The Hudson County National Bank 


the manner in which he receives his in- has never considered, and has never al- 


Personal Loan Department 


On 


Jersey City, N. J., 


after date, we jointly and severally promise to pay to the 


Hudson County National Bank, at Montgomery and Washington Streets, Jersey City, N. J., or order... oe 


dollars, for value received. 


It is expressly understood and agreed that this promissory note is accepted pursuant to makers’ applica- 


tion for loan numbered 


and is subject to all the provisions and agreements therein contained and that 


the date of maturity hereof may be accelerated upon the conditions therein specified. 


Demand, notice of default of payment, protest and/or notice of protest of the within note are hereby waived. 


We jointly and severally agree to pay reasonable attorney's fees and other legal expenses: incurred if counsel 
is employed to collect any or all the payments due on this note. 


Form of note used for personal loans by the Hudson County National Bank, 
of Jersey City. 
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HUDSON COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


I hereby make application to Hudson County National Bank — Personal Loan Department-— for a loan of 


sciiediitnbssisntalescdatidetacbi baie dollars $ “ ,» and in order to 
induce the granting of such loan, I make the following statement which I warrant to be true: 


(1) My name is 
(2) My residence address is 
Pi serecssvcssnicestciccivrvestn 
(3) 1 am employed by 
Office address of employer............ 
(4) Length of service with present employer 
(5) Present rate of salary or wages............ 
(6) My age is...... ‘i 
ee, ee 
(8) The number and ages of my children are 





(9) I carry insurance (state amount, company and character) : 


I own chattels or other personal property as follows: 


The encumbrances thereon are (state chattel mortgage, installment contract or other encumbrances) : 


I own real estate as follows: 


Names and addresses of mortgagees.... 


Arrears of taxes thereon... .....0..000000 


The purpose of this joan is.......... 


I have had no transactions with a money lender or Loan Company within the past two years except as follows: 


I give as personal references the following: 


The following persons will become co-makers with me on a note to secure this loan: 


Form of application blank used in the personal loan department of the 
Hudson County National Bank. 
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(A) Name 
Residence address 
Business 

(B) Name 
Residence address 
Business 


Location and description of real estate owned by co-maker “A” 


Estimated value $ 
Encumbrances thereon 
Insured for $ 


Location and description of real estate owned by co-maker “B” 





Estimated value $ 
Encumbrances thereon 
Insured for $ 


(19) I intend to open and/or maintain an account in the savings department of Hudson County National Bank, at 
the office where this loan is procured and I will deposit in this account without withdrawal at least the sum of 





$ saiih on or before the day of every after date until the aggre- 
gate amount of said deposits equals the amount of any loan which may be made to me by said Bank upon this 
application. 


I do hereby expressly agree that all deposits made by me in said savings account and the balance at any 
time due to me thereon and any pass-book issued to me evidencing the same, shall immediately and at all times be 
and continue to be subject to the continuing lien of said Bank to secure the payment of any loan which the Bank may 
make to me upon this application or any other obligation which I may owe the Bank. 


Said Savings Account shall draw interest at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, during the life of the note, 
provided each deposit applicable to the re-payment of the loan, is made on the date as hereinbefore agreed to, or 
the first business day thereafter, if the due date be a Sunday or Holiday. 


The Bank shall have the option at any time without notice api my balance in said savings account as a 
payment on account of my indebtedness to the Bank, and shall make application whenever the aggregate balance 
to the credit of my savings account equals the amount of my indebtedness to the Bank. 


(20) I agree to notify the Bank of any material change in the above statement. 


(21) The above statement is made for the purpose of obtaining credit from the Hudson County National 
Bank, and in consideration of the granting of such credit to the undersigned by said Bank, it is hereby agreed 
in any of the following events, viz: that the foregoing statement is untrue in any particular; that I fail to make 
deposits in said savings account in the amounts and on the dates above specified; that I be adjudged bankrupt 
or dispose of any of my property specified in this application, or any judgment be recovered against me; that 
any oF above specified co-makers be adjudged bankrupt or dispose of any of the property above specified as 
belonging to him, or a judgment be recovered against him; that I fail to notify the Bank of any material change i 

the facts set forth in the above statement within ten days after the occurrence thereof, THEN AND IN ANY or 
EITHER OF SAID EVENT the Bunk may, at its option, declare all obligations owing by me to the Bank immediatel 

due and payable notwithstanding said obligations may not have matured according to their terms, and the Bank 
may apply my savings account and all moneys appearing to my credit thereon, as a payment on account of my obliga- 
tions to the Bank. 


(22) I agree to pay a charge of $ +... made by the Bank to cover its services and expense in investi- 
gating this application. 


(23) I agree to pay protest fees if upon failure to make payments as agreed upon, the Bank accelerates the due date 
of the note and protests it. 


(24) I agree to pay all legal expenses, lawyer's fee and any other fees incurred in the employment of counsel to 
collect arrears of payments due. 


Dated 





The second page of the application blank. 








WAGE EARNER! 


If you wanted to borrow 
$300, where would you go? 


Come to this Bank 


1—Through the facilities offered by our Personal 
Loan Department, you may borrow for any 
worthy and useful purpose from $25 to $300. 
2—The charge is 6% interest per year. 


3—The only security required is the signature of 


one or two co-makers. 


4—You may repay the loan in weekly, semi-monthly 
or monthly deposits—_the manner of repayment 
to suit your income. 


5—On deposits so made you will get 4% interest if 
deposits are made promptly. 

6—You need not be a depositor of this bank when 
you apply for a loan. 


RESOURCES $40,000,000 


HUDSON COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


Xs Offices 


JERSEY CITY 
Journal Square Office —Next to State Theatre 
Montgomery and Washington Sts. Uniea Ci 
356 Central Avenue, near Bowers St. (affillated institution) 
Jeckson and Wilkinson Aves. Highland Trust Company 
Pavonia Ave. and Grove St. Transfer Station 
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An example of the advertising done by the personal loan department 
of this Jersey City Bank. 


lowed its borrowers to consider, the 
personal loan department as a_phil- 
anthropy. The loans are extended on 


dustrious, honest and worthy wage 
earner an opportunity to obtain money 
at an interest rate no larger than that 


a business basis and under the same 
business principles as govern all the 
services rendered by the bank. It is 
now well past the experimental stage 
and, as a permanent feature of the 
bank’s service, is able to afford the in- 


charged a successful business man or 
industrialist. 

The plan as it is operated by the 
Hudson County National Bank was de’ 
signed by Morris Bernhard, trust officer 
of the institution. 





INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING 
THE BANK INVESTMENT MARKET 
PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
By PAUL WILLARD GARRETT 
Financial Editor of the “New York Evening Post” 


MAY, 1930 


Trusts Not Booming This Spring 


in the budding investment trusts 
last year a new flower of eternal 
bloom now are putting a construction 
all their own on an old Gilbert and 
Sullivan sonnet. 
Disappointment over 1929 is making 
them say: 


Se American investors who saw 


The trusts that boom in the spring, tra la, 
Have much to do with my case, 

For I once took under my wing, 

A most attractive young thing, 
But it put me behind in the race. 


Now the time has come when we 
should seek to understand what has 
turned sentiment against the new form 
of American holding and finance com- 
panies sometimes called investment 
trusts. For months the stocks of trusts 
managed by the best talent in the finan- 
cial district have been selling below 
liquidating value. From a willingness 
to pay dearly for management we have 
swung to the other extreme. The 
market is assuming that management is 
worth nothing. At least this absurd 
conclusion is suggested by the market's 
willingness to pay a dollar for stocks 
A, B, C and D when for eighty cents 
might be purchased shares in an invest- 
ment trust holding these very stocks. 

Yet it must be confessed that the 
revulsion against investment trusts is 
not likely to spread in this country as 
it did in England when the overseas 
craze received its first severe blow. 
There is indeed good evidence that the 
trusts are returning to public favor 
much faster than is commonly under- 
stcod. Perhaps our own enthusiasm for 
these new instruments in 1929 ran 


wilder than the epidemic in England 
that culminated just forty years ago, 
in 1889, but perhaps, too, our recupera- 
tive capacity exceeds theirs. 

Let us draw some lessons from British 
experience. The movement in England 
had started years before but in the 
spring of 1889, if we may judge by the 
Economist of April 6 in that year, the 
companies were going through a boom 
development similar to our own 1929 
experience. The Economist enumerates 
a list of companies with a capital of 
£25,075,000 formed in the first three 
months of 1889 as against only £9,500,- 
000 for the whole of 1888. 

Says the Economist: “Of the above 

companies nearly all have met with a 
large amount of public support. 
But although successful with the public, 
the companies have not, in some cases, 
been able to make a very favorable start 
in business, for they have followed so 
fast upon each other's heels that they 
have experienced great difficulty in pur- 
chasing proper investments. The supply 
of really sound securities is in many 
directions so very limited that any 
decided increase in the demand at once 
causes a considerable advance in 
prices. ... Indeed, so rapid has been 
the advance that it is stated several of 
the new trusts have been unable to effect 
purchases, and are now rather doubtful 
as to the direction in which their money 
shall be invested.” 

Six months have elapsed since the 
wave of speculation in investment trust 
stocks in this country reached its peak. 
Since some American investment trust 
stocks are selling at a discount it is 
interesting that British trusts were still 
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selling at a discount two years after 
the bubble there had been pricked. 

Says the Economist for May 2, 1891: 
“It has now been made very evident 
that the trust companies would, as a 
whole, have fared much better if, in- 
stead of buying in 1889 at the top of 
the wave, they had simply let their 
funds lie idle until the present time, 
and gone in for their securities when 
the inevitable drop had followed. In- 
stead of that, they operated when 
securities were sustained by the glamour 
cast over them by a previous long- 
continued rise, and combined together 
so as to carry that rise still further. 
Even when the investors began to hold 
back, they still went on, and the result 
is that, when they were so full up 
that they could absorb no more, prices 
came down with a run, and they must 
now hold on in the hope of a recovery 
at some future time. . .. Whereas even 
twelve months back practically the 
whole of these companies stood at a 
premium in the market, many at a 
high premium, as we write the majority 
are at a discount, and only those which 
were early in the field and began buying 
before the rise had taken full) effect are 
at a premium.” 

It is not until 1896 when from the 
Economist of May 23 in that year, we 
see the tide turning emphatically toward 
the trusts again. 

Let us quote: “It is satisfactory to 
observe that the upward movement in 
prices of trust securities generally, 
which went on more or less intermit- 
tently during the second half of 1894 
and the first half of last year, has since 
made more regular progress, for it 
shows that the companies have, as a 
rule, improved their positions, and that 
investors are exhibiting more confidence 
in them. Only a few years ago the 
very name of trust had come to be a 
byword and a reproach. . . . There 
were, of course, honorable exceptions; 
but the stocks of even the soundest and 
most ably administered of the trust 
undertakings were more or less depre- 
ciated. .. . Many of the companies are 
still suffering from the effects of the ill- 
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judged policy with which they com 
menced operations; but in the majority 
of instances the evil reputation which 
clung to them for a while has been 
successfully lived down; the investment 
part of the business has been consoli- 
dated and cultivated.” 

Now the plain fact is that the Ameri- 
can investment trusts already have been 
through the test of fire. In almost the 
initial year of their great experience— 
for it was not until 1929 that the move- 
ment here developed into a craze—the 
managements were called upon to meet 
a crisis that the British trusts did not 
face until long years of training. 

And what is more we now know 
that the man who turned his funds 
over to investment trust management 
in 1929 came through the year better 
than the man who handled his own 
market operations. 

Let us look at the figures. What, first 
of all, were your chances of coming out 
ahead on your 1929 operations as an 
“average” individual playing the game 
alone? Presumably, as Dr. R. S. Tucker 
has said in a study on this subject, you 
would have selected those listed securi- 
ties that were last year the most active 
and best known. For the sake of illus- 
tration let us assume you would have 
chosen the ten leaders in volume of 
shares traded in last year. Then you 
would have bought Radio Corporation, 
General Motors, U. S. Steel, Anaconda, 
International Nickel, Columbia Grapho- 
phone, Consolidated Gas, Chrysler, 
Montgomery Ward and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. 

With what result? The net loss 
on an equal number of shares of each 
bought at the close of December 31, 
1928, and sold at the close of December 
31, 1929, allowing for dividends and 
“rights,” would have been 31.7 per 
cent. If, instead of an equal number 
of shares in each company, you had 
bought an equal dollar amount your 
loss still would have been 26.7 per cent. 
The “average” man playing the game 
alone did not have the chances on his 
side in 1929. 

And of course there were dozens of 





Bonds for Investment 


Public Utility, Municipal, Railroad, 
Industrial, Real Estate, 
Foreign and Domestic 
Financing 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
NEW YORK 


Harris, Forbes & Co 
Incorporated 
Boston 


Harris, Forbes & Co., Ltd. 


Montreal 


selections that he might have lost more 
on than the above ten stocks. Suppose 
instead of spreading the risk over these 
particular ten he had concentrated in 
International Combustion Engineering. 
The net 1929 loss in that issue was not 
31.7 per cent. but 89.2 per cent. 

The “average” investor who went 
into the market at the beginning of 
1929, even though he determined to 
stick to Stock Exchange issues, took 
chances that were six to one against 
him. That is to say 848 listed issues 
showed a loss at the end of the year, 
whereas only 138 showed a gain. 
Surely he was a rare individual that, 
playing a lone hand, came through the 
1929 market whole. 

Now what about the investment 
trusts?) Did they come through the 
year any better than the “average” 
man? Since Dr. Tucker’s recent study 
is the best answer to this question yet 
prepared let us quote from the recent 
American Founders Bulletin. 

Says Dr . Tucker: “It is well known 
that many of the investment companies 
kept large sums out on call in September 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Bond Department 
Chicago 


Harris, Forbes & Co., Ltd. 


London 


and early October. They were bitterly 
criticized in some quarters for doing so, 
although there was no justification for 
this criticism. These sums were avail- 
able for investment during the crash. 
In many cases they were invested too 
quickly, but even so the losses incurred 
as the market continued to drop were 
much less than those of individual in- 
vestors who had bought before the de- 
cline began and were compelled to use 
all available resources to maintain their 
margins. 

“There were forty-five investment 
companies in existence December 31, 
1928, for which figures are now avail- 
able in sufficient detail to show whether 
they made or lost money for the year 
ending December 31, 1929, considering 
not only realized gains and losses but 
also changes in the value of their hold- 
ings. By this is meant whether interest 
and dividends received and profits on 
sales and underwritings and actual 
appreciation in the value of securities 
not sold, when taken together were 
greater, or less, than the total of ex- 
penses, losses, and depreciation in se- 
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FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Every investment account, whether made up entirely of 
fixed interest-bearing securities or including a proportion 
of equity issues, should have a foundation of high-grade 
bonds. Government, State, Municipal and the best Cor- 
poration bonds are the recognized media for the conserva- 
tion of capital, and are just as suitable investments for 
individuals as for savings banks, insurance companies and 
other institutions. 


The National City Company provides conveniently located 
investment offices in the following cities where recommen- 
dations for the employment of current surplus funds will 





gladly be made: 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birminghan, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Calif. 
SanFrancisco,Calif, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








BOSTON 








curities not sold. Of these forty-five 
companies, fifteen, or exactly one-third, 
made net profits, realized and unrealized, 
varying from one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
to 37’ per cent. of their average in- 
vested capital and surplus. 

“The others incurred losses varying 
from one-tenth of 1 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. The medium loss of the forty-five 
companies was between 3 and 4 per 
cent. But even those that incurred 
losses were in a better position than 
the average individual, because they had 
not obtained a large part of their capi- 
tal by borrowing on call or on margin, 
and consequently could not be sold out 
during the break. The only safe way 
to borrow for investment is by means 
of debentures or preferred stock, which 
individuals cannot do. 

“There have been practically no 
forced dissolutions of investment trusts. 
A very few have sold their assets or 
merged with others on account of loss 
of prestige and consequent inability to 
obtain more capital; but most of them, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED IN 1865 


NEW YORK 


Members of New York and Boston Stock ExcuaANGes 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
LETTERS of CREDIT 


(Correspondents of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO LTD., LONDON 


either because their losses were small or 
their reserves large or their backers 
powerful, have continued in business 
and expect to recoup their losses very 
quickly.” 

The answer to the question is plain. 
The “average” man who went into the 
1929 market alone stood to lose 31.7 
per cent. by one count and 26.7 per 
cent. by another. The chances were 
six to one against him. The median 
loss of the investment trust companies 
on the other hand for the year was 
between 3 and 4 per cent. Thousands 
of individuals went down with the tide 
whereas there have been virtually no 
forced dissolutions of investment trusts. 

The American investment trusts were 
fortunate to meet their first great market 
test very early in their history and it 
must be recorded that on the whole 
they came through with a clean record. 
That they gave a better account of 
themselves than the “average” individual 
nobody that has gone into the matter 
can dispute. Unfortunately that fact is 
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UNITED 


FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


A holding company with 


substantial investments 


in public utility, insur- 
ance and other import- 
tant fields. Controls 
American Founders 
Corporation. 
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not yet widely appreciated. Unfortu- 
nately thousands of individual investors 
in American investment trust stocks still 
are concentrating their attention on 
their own losses. Unfortunately they 
have not reckoned how much worse off 
they probably would have been if they 
had gone it alone. 

But in time these facts will be under- 
stood. When that time comes the in- 
vestment trust securities will return to 
favor. Instead of a “boomerang” to 
the investment trust movement in this 
country the 1929 market collapse will 
in years to come be looked back upon 
as the episode that put the movement 
on solid ground. 

Far from discouraging the showing 
of investment trusts during the first 
1930 quarter, indeed, has been encour- 
aging. Even in this post-panic period 
of adjustment the trusts have, opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding, given 
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a better account of themselves than the 
market generally. 

Walter N. Durst of Steelman & 
Birkins recently has completed a rather 
exhaustive study which led him to the 
surprising conclusion that the assets of 
thirty-four investment trusts rose an 
average of 34 per cent. in the first three 
months this year, while the common 
stocks of companies of this type in- 
creased 27 per cent. and the general 
market advanced 17 per cent. 

He names four reasons for this early 
post-panic pick-up in investment trusts 
that throw light on the probable future 
market in these instruments. (1) 
Numerous investment trusts at the be- 
ginning of the first 1930 quarter were 
selling below their net asset values. 
Some, of course, still do. 

(2) Another explanation of the ad- 
vance has been the ability of the invest- 
ment trust managers to pick advancing 
stocks and weed out the poor ones. 

(3) The presence of senior capital 
has speeded up the appreciation in an 
advancing stock market. 

(4) The willingness of investors to 
pay a premium for good management 
has tended to lift the price of some 
issues. 

There can be no doubt that the in- 
vestment trusts altogether have given a 
good performance in what perhaps will 
long remain their most critical period. 
Nor, so long as American psychology 
is what it is, can there be any doubt 
that the trusts will soon be returned to 
public favor. What nobody can say 
with a certainty is that their future 
development will be along the same 
lines as in the past. 

Every major unit of the investment 
trust movement in this country has 
learned something from the experiences 
of the last nine months. The manage’ 
ments will know better how to meet 
future crises. Already important modi- 
fications in procedure and policy are 
coming into view. The movement is 
finding its land legs after a treacherous 
sea voyage. 
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Interest on Accounts 


By B. S. JAMIESON 


Cashier Union Savings 


should be paid on certain deposits, 

those to be determined by classifica- 
tion. Generally speaking, it is a bad prac- 
tice for country banks to pay interest 
on average daily balances. Some banks 
have departed so far from sound bank- 
ing principles that they are paying 
interest on current accounts—those car- 
ried on the individual ledger. This 
opens such a wide field that practically 
all the deposits of the bank would be 
eligible to draw interest. This practice 


[’ is generally agreed that interest 


is equivalent to paying for the privilege 
of carrying the account, which will not 
produce any profit. 

The saving feature occupies a very 
important place in the future of our 
banks and should be encouraged for the 
benefit of the younger generation. 


To 
promote worthy thrift habits, we should 
be willing to pay a reasonable rate of 
interest on saving accounts. 

The Tennessee banking department 
reports show the last ten years an in- 
crease of time and saving deposits in 
state banks of 38-3/10 per cent., and 
of individual deposits only 11 per cent., 
an increase on accounts on which banks 
are paying interest. With the country 
banks, their increase on interest accounts 
is largely on time deposits, since their 
saving accounts, as a whole, are small. 
Therefore, I will confine my remarks 
principally to time deposits which, in 
most cases, are at the rate of 4 per cent. 
and many banks have from 50 to 75 
per cent. of their total deposits on time 
at this high rate. 

Banks thus burdened are frequently 
found seeking loans that carry a high 
rate of interest, which almost invariably 
results in making a bad loan. At the 
prevailing rate on good loans, there is a 


From an address before the Southern 
Bank Management Conference held recently 
at Atlanta. 
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Bank, Covington, Tenn. 


very small margin for profit if the major 
portion of a bank’s funds are borrowed, 
I might say, at 4 per cent., to say 
nothing of compounding the interest 
quarterly, as is the practice with some 
banks. Some even compound the in- 
terest whether the certificate is renewed 
at maturity or not, and if the customer 
wishes to cash the certificate before 
maturity he will pay accrued interest 
for the time it has run. It takes a long 
stretch of the imagination to classify 
accounts such as these as time deposits. 
This is merely a subterfuge and those 
following this practice might save some 
of their money spent for lithographed 
certificates by turning to their individual 
ledger, computing the interest, and plac- 
ing it to their customers’ credit. It is 
nothing short of paying interest on open 
accounts. If we are to pay interest on 
time deposits, we should be sure that 
they are time deposits before paying 
anything. 

With the country banks there may 
be a question as to the wisdom of 
accepting time funds for less than six 
months, as it offers the farmer the 
opportunity of placing his crop funds 
on time deposit at interest at the only 
season when it is possible for him to 
carry a compensating balance. with the 
bank. 

In cases such as we have reviewed, 
the banker no doubt thinks he has 
favored his depositor, when, in fact, he 
may have done him an injustice, to say 
nothing of the shareholder of his bank. 
He has paid him too much interest, 
perhaps to the extent that he has actu 
ally impaired the solvency of his institu: 
tion. A safe bank for the depositor is 
one that is making a profit. Many 
banks have continued paying high rates 
to the extent that they have been forced 
to reduce their dividends, and some have 
passed their dividends for as much as 
two years in succession. The stock 
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holders of a bank are entitled to a fair 
return on their investment, and it is 
unreasonable to expect that they will be 
satisfied with little or no dividend, while 
the depositor is receiving a high rate on 
time deposit. The depositor should 
have protection, and the stockholder is 
justly due a profit. 

A list of the casualties in the banking 
field will show that most of those who 
have been so unfortunate as to close 
their doors during the last eight or ten 
years were paying high rates on time 
deposits, and almost invariably the bank 
examiner has announced frozen assets 
as a reason for the failure. Why so 
much frozen assets? Is it not reasonable 
to conclude that paying high rates for 
deposits played its part in such dis- 
asters? 

The three banks of Covington, Tenn., 
in 1927 were approaching an undesir- 
able condition, developing as a direct 
result of too much time money on which 
we were paying too high a rate. We 
also were afflicted with the same weak- 
ness as most banks under similar circum- 
stances—an unconscious willingness to 
take on some of the much discussed 
frozen loans as a means to offset the 
outgoing interest. 

The cashiers and some of ovr direc- 
tors met and discussed the question of 
reducing the rate from 4 to 3 per cent. 
Although we are competitors of the 
usual type, we decided to enter into an 
agreement to reduce the rate. We issue 
certificates for six and twelve months, 
and no interest is paid unless the de- 
posit remains as long as six months. 
We selected the time of year when 
money was easy to make the announce- 
ment. In the meantime we proceeded 
to reduce some of our large deposits by 
assisting customers in purchasing bonds 
and good notes. 

As a result of this reduction, the 
three banks have lost during two years 
only an average of 18 per cent. of our 
original time and savings deposits, al- 
though three other banks in our county 
are still paying 4 per cent. We are 
moving in the right direction with our 
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interest outgo decreasing and our net 
earnings increasing. 

Many leading bankers have installed 
the service charge, which is wise and 
commendable, yet more can be accom- 
plished to place our banks on a sound, 
profitable basis by reducing the rate on 
time deposits. Such a reduction would 
reflect one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economy, namely, the curtail- 
ment of operating expenses, which is 
just as important as an increase in 
earnings. 

I am thoroughly convinced that 4 
per cent on time deposits is too high, 
and that 3 per cent. is more in keeping 
with sound banking principles. How- 
ever, I would not suggest 3 per cent. as 
a fixed rate, for I am of the opinion 
that we should have a flexible rate sub 
ject to changes with the prevailing rates 
in money centers and local conditions. 
This could best be done through organi- 
zation and co-operation. It would be 
wise, and perhaps, necessary for the 
key banks in the various counties to 
take the lead in such a reform, for it 
is not likely that all would agree at 
the same time. 

The city banks, having large trust 
funds and other deposits which remain 
with them a long time, together with 
an-.outlet for investment through their 
bond departments at a fair profit, occupy 
a somewhat different position from the 
country banks, but if the desired end 
is accomplished, it is necessary for them 
also to co-operate. It is not to be ex- 
pected that any country banker will 
adhere to a policy to such an extent 
that his deposits will dwindle away to 
the city banks by reason of a different 
rate of interest. 

With the present system of good 
roads, automobiles and bus lines, dis- 
tance is not to be considered any more. 
Information regarding all kinds of busi- 
ness and conditions is broadcast every 
hour of the day by radio. The people 
in the rural districts are so well informed 
that the small towns are now in direct 
competition with the cities and the banks 
are no exception to the rule. 
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Instalment Selling and the Investor 


Finance Company Stocks Are Being Well Supported as Instal- 
ment Selling Proves Its Stability 


By H. BertraM Lewis 
Vice-President Commercial Credit Company 


HE increased interest recently 
Tred in securities of the leading 
finance companies seems to point 
to the conclusion, by investors gener- 
ally, that if, as some assert, instalment 
selling is on trial for the first time, 
it is meeting the test satisfactorily. 
Possibly the news, now some weeks 
old, that the Bank of England had 
taken shares in an English finance 
company for the avowed purpose of 
expanding that company’s service to 
British industry, has convinced the 
doubters that instalment credit has a 
sound and indispensable part to play 
in restoring the industrial equilibrium 
in this country. Possibly the failure 
of the alarmist prophecies of last 
October as to widespread defaults on 
instalment contracts has been observed 
and the fact that the well managed 
finance companies are today sailing 
along quite as comfortably as any other 
class of business institutions has pro- 
moted new confidence in their business 
and their prospects. Whatever the 
cause, the market undertone of their 
securities has seemed on the whole 
better since the turn of the year than 
it was before the October collapse— 
a gratifying but not a surprising fact 
to those most directly interested. 


INSTALMENT CONTRACTS DURING 
BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


For to them any wholesale repudia- 
tion of instalment contracts, even in 
the worst depression that is within any 
logical bounds of possibility, is incon- 
ceivable. They have already observed 
the effect of one major depression— 
that of 1920-21—and two pronounced 
recessions—1924 and 1927—hbesides a 
multitude of local unemployment situa- 


tions, due to strikes or new industrial 
trends, and have found their safe- 
guards adequate. They cannot imagine 
conditions severe enough to overcome 
them. 

First among these is the cash pay- 
ment that features every instalment 


H. Bertram Lewis 


transaction. Its dual purpose is to 
limit the finance company’s original 
equity in the merchandise to a sum 
approximating its resale value in the 
event of a default before the first in- 
stalement has been paid and to give the 
buyer a strong incentive to pay out’ 
the balance by vesting him with an 
original equity which he can ill afford 
to lose. 

Second is the regular monthly basis 
of paying the balance. Each paid ‘in- 
stalment reduces the seller’s—or the 
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finance company’s—equity and, in pro- 
portion, his risk, and increases both the 
buyers equity and his incentive to 
pay out in full. In a properly con- 
ceived time payment plan the resultant 
rate of reduction in the amount out- 
standing will at least keep pace with 
the market depreciation in the value 
of the goods. Generally, in fact, it 
passes the depreciation rate before the 
conclusion of the contract, so that 
after the first few instalments have 
been paid the property is worth more 
on resale than the amount of the 
seller's equity—-which is, of course, a 
tremendous factor of safety. 

Third is the spread of the finance 
company’s total outstandings among a 
multitude of individual buyers whose 
average indebtedness is quite insignifi- 
cant. The average outstanding auto- 


mobile note, for example, is less than 
$300. The nationally organized finance 
company, therefore, with $60,000,000 
outstanding in retail automobile paper 
will have it distributed among 200,000 
purchasers, scattered all over the con- 


tinent and representing every imagin- 
able business and profession. Depres- 
sions are never equally severe at one 
time in all places and throughout all 
industries and professions. They spread 
geographically and industrially from 
some focal point and clear up behind 
themselves, so that in the case of a 
national depression the great bulk of 
instalment paper is always outside of 
the most severely depressed industries 
and areas. Even in the case of the 
numerous local depressions that occur 
from time to time through strikes or 
the general process of industrial evolu- 
tion the factor of spread has always 
proven a sufficient defense against 
heavy losses, for the holders of out- 
standing notes have represented sufh- 
ciently diversified sources of income to 
permit prompt payment of most of the 
outstanding obligations. 

Fourth is the merchandise lien, which 
is always a condition of the instalment 
sales contract and furnishes the col- 
lateral therefor. Because of it the de- 
faulting debtor forfeits possession of 
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the goods and loses all that he has paid 
on their account up to the date of his 
default. This factor, combined with 
the down payment, makes it certain 
that every buyer with any sense of 
thrift will continue his payments to the 
completion of the contract if he is by 
any means able to do so. He has far 
more to lose by defaulting on an in- 
stalment account than on an open ac- 
count or an unsecured note, for on 
either of these latter forms of indebted- 
ness he is liable only for the unpaid 
balance and forfeits no equity already 
acquired. The lay commentators seldom 
appreciate the effect of these two in- 
fluences on the instalment credit situa- 
tion as a whole, which is perhaps the 
outstanding reason why the anti-instal- 


“It would undoubtedly amaze 
the average layman to discover that 
$4,000,000,000 of retail automobile 
sales within a year produce a maxi- 
mum of approximately $860,000,000 
in unpaid instalment notes and that 
if instalment selling should cease 
while the outstandings stood at this 
peak they would reduce within four 
months to about $328,000,000, or 
only 8 per cent. of the industry’s 
total sales. Yet such is the fact.’’ 


ment element among them has so often 
been at fault. 

Fifth is the guarantee or repurchase 
agreement of the dealer or the limited 
liability of the manufacturer which, in 
most instalment transactions, stands 
between the finance company and ulti- 
mate loss even if the repossession and 
resale of the goods do not balance the 
unpaid account. This feature gives the 
great bulk of instalment paper virtu- 
ally a two-name basis. 


LOSS RATIOS ARE LOW 


As a consequence of these protective 
factors the loss ratios of soundly man- 
aged finance companies have been con- 
sistently low both in boom times and 
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in periods of recession. In November, 
1926, the Standard Statistics Company 
published a bulletin comparing the loss 
percentages of fifty large finance com- 
panies handling retail automobile paper 
with those shown by the open account 
operations of department stores, dry 
goods stores, retail jewelers and retail 
grocers respectively. The finance com- 
pany losses were 18 per cent. of those 
reported by department and dry goods 
stores, approximately 36 per cent. of 
those reported by retail jewelers and 
51 per cent. of those reported by retail 
grocers. It is an interesting commentary 
on the present situation that the instal- 
ment credit authorities consulted in the 
preparation of this message consider 
the quality of the automobile paper 
they are buying today superior to that 
of a year ago. It is in boom times 
that sales are forced and the highways 
and hedges combed for buyers. Almost 
inevitably in such circumstances the 
finance companies accumulate more 
doubtful paper than in less frenzied 
selling seasons. In a time like the 
present, when factories are producing 
and dealers selling more conservatively, 
the quality of the credit offerings main- 
tains a higher average. But the risk 
is at all times so carefully safeguarded 
that the maximum variation in the loss 
figures has never been impressive. 
Probably the least understood and 
perhaps the most significant fact bear- 
ing upon the whole instalment question 
is the effect of the down payment and 
required monthly payments on the 
total amount of instalment outstandings. 
It would undoubtedly amaze the aver- 
age layman to discover that $4,000,- 
000,000 of retail automobile sales within 
a year produce a maximum of approxt- 
mately $860,000,000 in unpaid instal- 
ment notes and that if instalment sell- 
ing should cease while the outstandings 
stood at this peak they would reduce 
within four months to about $328. 
000,000, or only 8 per cent. of the 
industry’s total sales, yet such is the 
fact. For less than 60 per cent. of 
retail automobile sales are made on 
time and more than a third is collected 
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in cash on the average instalment sale. 
The average note:runs for ten months 
and, of course, its amount is reduced 
pro rata during each of those months, 
Sales are distributed throughout the 
entire twelve months and, while new 
accounts are opened each month, yet 
an increasing number of instalments 
is paid each month from the second 
to the tenth, inclusive, with the net 
result shown above. For which reason 
the total amount of instalment out- 
standings tends at all times to be over- 
estimated by uninformed commentators 
and when the actual figures are known, 
plus the factors of safety which secure 
the unpaid total, they present a picture 
wholly devoid of those alarming 
features that are sometimes attributed 
to them in the exaggerated statements 
of antagonistic publicists. 

A further consideration not often 
reckoned with is the fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of this credit 
would undoubtedly be outstanding on 
other terms if not on instalment terms. 
By no means all of it is credit that 
would never have been extended if in- 
stalment terms were not available. 

But the function of the finance 
companies is no longer limited to the 
retail field. During the last two years 
an insistent demand for instalment 
terms in industrial transactions has de- 
veloped and every month sees a greater 
proportion of industrial paper on their 
books. Power installations, machinery 
and plant equipment generally are 
today being sold instalmentwise in con- 
stantly increasing volume and paper 
running into the millions on a single 
transaction is no unheard of thing 
among the contemporary operations of 
the leading finance companies. Their 
opportunities along that line seem very 
promising and by thus combining serv 
ice to the producer with service to 
the consumer their economic value is 
greatly enhanced. They seem, in fact, 
to be just entering upon their period 
of greatest usefulness and perhaps of 
greatest prosperity. For because of 
this expansion of their scope of opera- 
tions their volume is not receding in 
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the present market to any such extent 
as some may have expected. In fact 
such figures as the writer has seen to 
date appear to augur very little shrink- 
age for 1930 as compared with 1929 


FINANCE COMPANY STOCKS DUE FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


Finance company stocks seem due 
for an improved market position ‘during 
1930, not only because of the resistance 
that finance company operations will 
almost surely show to the recessional 
tendencies of the early months and 
their generally satisfactory _ results 
throughout the year, but because the 
public, in studying their possibilities, 
will discover that finance company 
assets possess the same liquidity that 
characterizes bank assets and has given 


Electric Portable 
gage eee adding machine that 


is also electric has been made by 

the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, according to recent announce- 
ment. The machine, pictured on this 
page, retains the proportions of the 
portable machine before it was electri- 
fied, and the motor is built into the 
mechanism without any enlargement of 
the case. The motor will operate from 
any electric outlet, on direct or alternat- 
ing current, on any voltage and range 
of cycles. 

The new machine does much of the 
work automatically and is considerably 
faster than the hand-operated machine. 
A simple operating bar, which moves 
at the touch of a finger, takes the place 
of the adding machine handle. The 
machine weighs twenty-five pounds, and 
can easily be caried from place to place. 
It is being produced in styles and ca- 
pacities for various uses, as is the hand- 
operated portable. 

The electric portable is expected to 
be used for desk and general office work 
where fast, light machines are desired 


bank securities the prestige they en- 
joy. 

Finance company inventories show 
almost no fixed items of doubtful ap- 
praisability such as real estate, machin- 
ery, fixtures and the like. Their cor- 
porate property consists almost wholly 
of cash and commercial paper, which, 
besides being readily liquidated, can be 
quickly and accurately evaluated. Their 
true net worth and immediate liquidat- 
ing values can therefore be readily 
determined and from this standpoint 
their securities are as little speculative 
as those of the banks themselves. 

Once the investor realizes that 
finance company operations are like- 
wise surrounded by effective safeguards 
it is likely that finance company stocks 
will acquire a somewhat equivalent 
status in his estimation. 


Adding Machine 


but* have not been heretofore available. 

Subtotals and totals are taken simply 
by pressing the desired keys; it is not 
necessary to press the operating bar. 


Electric consumption is minimized .as 
the motor operates and the current is 
used only when the motor bar is 
depressed. 
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YOUR CHECKS TALK ABOUT YOU 
BEHIND YOUR BACK 


The public’s chief contact with your bank is through your letters, drafts and 
checks. You can control the appearance of the forms you use, but it is your 
customers who are entrusted with the checks that carry an impression of your 
standing far and wide. 

Checks, therefore, take first rank when you consider the prestige of your 
bank. And when you have your checks made on La Monte National Safety 
Paper, you have placed in your customers’ hands the best representatives you 
can command. 

La Monte Paper is safe, durable and dignified. Its wide range of color 
and the effective way your emblem or slogan may be embodied in the paper 
offer you unusual advertising possibilities. La Monte National Safety Paper 
will help you impress the public with the pride you have in the spirit and char- 


acter of your bank. * George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


FREE—An unusual sample book 
of checks, E-3, made on La Monte 
National Safety Paper. 





Banking and Commercial Law 


A* Monthly Review of Important Decisions of Current Interest 
Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 


By JoHN Epson Brapy 
Of the New York Bar 


NATIONAL BANK MAY ODIS- 
CHARGE OFFICER CON- 
TRARY TO PROVISION 

IN CONTRACT 


Copeland v. Melrose National Bank of 
New York, New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, 
March, 1930 


a bank may discharge 


an officer without cause and with- 

out payment of damages, even 
though he was employed under a con- 
tract providing that, if he should be 
dismissed during the term of the con- 
tract, he should be entitled to receive 
the compensation provided for in the 
contract for the balance of the term. 

The reason for this is that section 
5136 of the United States Revised 
Statutes (12USCA, § 24) provides that 
a national bank shall have power, 
through its board of directors, to ap- 
point a president, vice-president, cashier, 
and other officers and to “dismiss such 
officers or any of them at pleasure, and 
appoint others to fill their places.” 

Under the contract involved in this 
case the defendant bank employed the 
plaintiff as a vice-president for a period 
of three years from the first day of 
May, 1926, at a salary of $8000 per 
year. The contract provided that, if it 
were terminated by the bank before the 
expiration date, the bank should pay 
“as liquidated damages a sum equal to 
the total compensation which he would 
receive under this agreement for the 
unexpired period thereof.” 

The plaintiff worked for the bank 
under this contract for about fourteen 
months when the was dismissed. The 
court held, that in spite of the pro- 
vision in the contract, the plaintiff was 
not entitled to recover. The provision 


in the contract was held to be void be- 
cause it was a patent subterfuge to cir- 
cumvent the provisions of the statute 
above-quoted. 

This decision reverses a decision of 
the Supreme Court in this case, 238 
N. Y. Supp. 178. 

Appeal by defendant from an ordet 
of the Supreme Court, New York 
County, denying motion for judgment 
on the pleadings dismissing the com- 
plaint. 


OPINION 


SHERMAN, J.—The contract de- 
clared on by plaintiff is the written en- 
gagement by defendant (a national 
bank) to employ him as a vice-president 
for three years from May 1, 1926, at 
a salary of $8,000 per annum, payable 
monthly. It provided that in the event 
that the contract be terminated by the 
employer prior to the date of expira- 
tion, plaintiff should receive as liqui- 
dated damages a sum equal to the total 
compensation which he would receive 
thereunder for its unexpired period. 
Defendant terminated the contract by 
discharging plaintiff during its term. 

Section 5136 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (sec. 24 of title 
12, chap. 2 of the U. S. Code) sets 
forth the corporate powers of a na- 
tional bank, enacting that “it shall have 
the power to elect or appoint directors, 
and by its board of directors to appoint 
ow vice-president, cashier and 
other officers, define their duties, 
dismiss such officers or any of them at 
pleasure and appoint others to fill their 
places.” 

The National Bank Act is an en- 
abling statute, and a national bank may 
not exercise any powers except those 
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expressly granted by the act or such 
incidental powers as are necessary to 
carry on the business of banking (Cali- 
fornia Nat. Bank v. Kennedy, 167 U. 
S., 362-366; First Nat. Bank v. Murray, 
212 Fed., 140; First Nat. Bank v. 
Converse, 200 U. S., 425). 

This provision of the statute has 
been interpreted and applied. In West- 
ervelt v. Mohrenstecher (76 Fed. 118) 
it was declared that a by-law of a na- 
tional bank was invalid in so far as it 
fixed the term of a cashier’s employ- 
ment at one year. 

In Rankin v. Tygard (198 Fed. 795) 
the statute was under consideration, 
and it was held that no term of office 
could be fixed which would prevent the 
bank from exercising its unrestricted 
power to remove an cfficer at pleasure 
during the term. 

Plaintiff's engagement was merely a 
hiring, terminable at the will of the 
directors. The intent of the statute 


was to place the fullest responsibility 
upon the directors by giving them the 
right to discharge such officers at pleas- 


ure. A contract for a definite term 
which forbids such discharge except un- 
der penalty of paying compensation 
for the full term violates the statute 
and is unenforceable. To uphold the 
liquidated damage provision of the con- 
tract would be to countenance a patent 
subterfuge designed to circumvent the 
law. It is idle to say that the statute 
merely gives the power to discharge the 
oficial, without the right to do so. 
The grant of the power carries with it 
the untrammeled right to its exercise, 
free from penalty. 

In De la Vergne Co. v. German 
Savings Institution (175 U. S. 40) it 
was held (p. 59): “The doctrine that 
no recovery can be had upon the con- 
tract is based upon the theory that it is 
for the interest of the public that cor- 
porations should not transcend the 
limit of their charters; that the property 
of stockholders should not be put to the 
risk of engagements which they did not 
undertake; that if the contract be pro- 
hibited by statute everyone dealing 
with the corporation is bound to take 
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notice of the restrictions in its charter, 
whether such charter be a private or a 
general law under which corporations 
of this class are organized.” 

The order appealed from is reversed 
with $10 costs and disbursements, and 
the motion for judgment dismissing the 
complaint is granted, with $10 costs. 

All concur. 


FORGED JOINT MAKER’S SIGNA- 
TURE NOT PROTECTED 
BY POLICY 


Grange Trust Co. of Huntingdon, Pa., 
v. American Surety Co. of New 
York, United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 37 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 479 


A loss sustained on a note through 
the forgery of the signature of a joint 
maker is not covered by a policy in- 
suring against losses occasioned by the 
payment of a note on which an in- 
dorser’s signature is forged. 

Action by the Grange Trust Com- 
pany of Huntingdon, Pa., against the 
American Surety Company of New 
York. Judgment for defendant [30 F. 
(2d) 445}, and plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


FAKE, D. J.—This appeal is founded 
upon a judgment entered in favor of 
the defendant on an affidavit of defense 
in lieu of demurrer, filed in conformity 
with section 20 of the Pennsylvania 
Practice Act of May 14, 1915, (P. L. 
486; Pa. St. 1920, § 17200). 

The American Surety Company is- 
sued to the Grange Trust Company a 
policy known as a bankers’ blanket 
forgery and alteration policy, and there- 
after the trust company suffered a loss 
arising out of a nonnegotiable note on 
which it is admitted a name was forged. 
An examination of the note discloses 
two signatures on the face thereof, to 
wit, Leon G. Myers and J. L. West- 
brook, one above the other, at the end 
of the note, and at places thereon 
where it is the common practice for 














CAPITAL $2,000,000 


makers to sign. The note had the 
word “seal” printed in three places 
provided for makers’ signatures, one of 
which is left blank, while the other two 
bear the above names; that of J. L. 
Westbrook, the second name, being a 
forgery. There are no signatures on 
the back of the note. 

The plaintiff's statement filed below, 
alleges, among other things, that the 
note purports “to be signed by Leon G. 
Myers and endorsed by J. L. West- 
brook, as bail or endorser for the said 
Leon G. Myers.” Copies of the note 
and policy of insurance are made part 
of the statement. The affidavit of de- 
fense recites, and an examination of the 
policy discloses, that, under the terms 
of the policy, the liability of the de- 
fendant is limited to cover loss oc- 
casioned by the payment of a promis- 
sory note upon which the signature of 
any indorser shall have been forged, 
and in the event of the forgery of a 
maker's signature the policy is limited 
to cover only instances where such 
forgery is that of the signature of a 
depositor. It does not appear that J. 
670 
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L. Westbrook was a depositor of the 
trust company, and therefore the issue 
here is confined to the question as to 
whether or not the name J. L. West- 
brook appears as an indorser. The 
issue being raised on the pleadings, we 
are limited by the record in arriving 
at a conclusion. 

While it is true that the affidavit ad- 
mits certain facts, it does not .admit 
such facts as are not sufficiently or well 
pleaded. Volume 1, Chitty on Plead- 
ing (7th Amer. Ed.) 700; Stephen on 
Pleading (Heard) 143; Beatty v. 
Heiner (D. C.) 10 F. (2d) 390; Hub- 
bard et al. v. Lowe (D. C.) 226 F. 135. 

There is no ambiguity about the note. 
It is the common form of judgment note 
used in Pennsylvania, and, in the ab- 
sence of parol evidence, the names ap- 
pended thereto appear as joint makers 
on the lines specially provided with 
seals for that purpose. It therefore fol- 
lows that the allegation contained in 
plaintiff's statement, to the effect that J. 
L. Westbrook is an indorser, constitutes 
a fatal variance between the statement 
and the document on which the suit is 
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founded, unless it may be said that the 
allegation in the statement is sufficiently 
pleaded. Its sufficiency depends upon 
whether or not the allegation con- 
stitutes a conclusion of law dependant 
upon facts dehors the record. 31 Cyc. 
299; Douglass v. Beam, 2 Bin. (Pa.) 
76. Certainly there is nothing on the 
note itself upon which it may be main- 
tained that the name J. L. Westbrook 
appears as an indorser. To reason 
otherwise would do violence to the 
physical evidence before us. There is 
no allegation of fraud, accident, or mis- 
take as between the parties to this suit, 
nor is such alleged between the plain- 
tiff and any one else appearing on the 
paper. In the absence, therefore, of 
fraud, accident, mistake, or ambiguity, 
parol evidence to alter the meaning of 
the note is inadmissible hence the al- 
legation is defective, and its truth is 
not admitted by the affidavit. in lieu of 
demurrer. 

Appellant’s contention therefore fails. 
The opinion of the court below deals 
exhaustively with the questions raised 


here, and we concur in the views ex- 
pressed in that opinion. 
The judgment below is affirmed. 


BANK ENTITLED TO INDEMNITY 
BEFORE PAYING LOST CER- 
TIFIED CHECK 


Vineland National Bank & Trust Co. 
v. Edwards, Court of Chancery 
New Jersey, 147 Atl. Rep. 374 


Where the indorsee of a certified 
check loses it the bank is entitled to 
indemnity before making payment. 

Suit by the Vineland National Bank 
& Trust Company against John C. Ed- 
wards and others. Preliminary in- 
junction issued. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


INGERSOLL, V. C.—A bank is jus- 
tified in refusing to pay the amount of 
a certified check (which is not pre- 
sented because of its loss) unless it (the 
bank) be indemnified. 

On the 24th of March, 1925, Giszella 
Falsetto drew a check upon her account 
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in the Vineland National Bank, now 
known as the Vineland National Bank 
and Trust Company, to the order of 
her husband, Joseph Falsetto, in the 
sum of $400, and at her request caused 
the same to be certified. 

Falsetto indorsed the same to the or- 
der of John C. Edwards, and delivered 
it to the agent of said John C. Ed- 
wards, who claims that said agent either 
mislaid, lost, or destroyed the same and 
never delivered it to him. 

Edwards has a number of times de- 
manded of the bank payment of the 
sum of $400, and has been met with 
refusal unless he (Edwards) would in- 
demnify the bank against any repay- 
ment thereof. This Edwards refused 
to do. 

The solicitor of the complainant in 
his memorandum states “the maker and 
the payee have requested and directed 
the bank to pay said check to the de- 
fendant in this cause” (that is, to Ed- 
wards). The maker and payee have 
each refrained from making said re- 
quest in writing, and neither has given 
672 
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the bank any documentary authority to 
pay the said amount. 

On May 4, 1929, Edwards entered 
an action at law in the New Jersey 
Supreme Court (Cumberland County) 
to recover from the bank the said sum 
of $400, with interest from March 24, 
1925, and this bill is filed to restrain 
said action. 

The certification is equivalent to an 
acceptance. 3 Comp. St. 1910, p. 
3756, § 187. 

There is no relationship between the 
bank and Edwards. The bank has no 
proof that Joseph Falsetto ever indorsed 
the check to Edwards, and therefore is 
not liable to him as holder, by reason 
of its certification. 

The defendant relies upon chapter 
139, P.L. 1928, p. 291, as “a com: 
plete protection to the bank, and the 
bank needs no indemnity, for the law 
is the best indemnity it can expect 
to receive.” The cited act reads: 
“Where a check or other instrument 
payable on demand at any bank or 
trust company doing business in this 
state is presented for payment more 
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than one year from its date, such bank 
or trust company may, unless expressly 
instructed by the drawer or maker to 
pay the same, refuse payment thereof 
and no liability shall be incurred to the 
drawer or marker for dishonoring the 
instrument by nonpayment.” 

It is unnecessary to consider whether 
this act applies to a certified check 
(that is, an instrument “accepted” by 
the bank), as the act is of no avail to 
the bank if it is “expressly instructed 
by the drawer or maker to pay the 
same. 

It therefore necessarily follows that, 
before this act can be of avail to the 
defendant Edwards, the bank would 
be justified in demanding that it be in- 
demnified against such instruction by 
the drawer or maker. 

The words of the late Vice-Chancel- 
lor Bergen in Clinton National Bank 
v. Stiger, 67 N. J. Eq. 522, 58 A. 
1055, with very slight changes, are so 
applicable, that I adopt them as fol- 
lows: 

“It has been determined in Force v. 


Flizabeth, 27 N. J. Eq. (12 C. E. Gr.) 


408, that this court is not deprived of 
any part of its orginial jurisdiction in 
matters of this character because the 
law courts may exercise the same or a 
similar jurisdiction. This being so, the 
question arises, Should this court inter- 
fere in this case? After careful con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, I 
am of the opinion that this cause 
should be retained in this court. The 
instrument sought to be recovered upon 
is not a promissory note, but a certi- 
fied check, and it is certainly a debat- 
able question whether the use of the 
word ‘note,’ in the latter clause of the 
seventh section of the act relating to 
promissory notes, does not limit the 
power given in the section to suits 
upon lost promissory notes. The con- 
duct of the defendant in this matter 
has certainly been unjust, for the com- 
plainant has only asked from him the 
indemnity which he would be required 
to give in any court, whether of law 
or equity, and it is certainly uncon- 
scionable to permit him to compel this 
complainant to pay the costs of a com- 
mon-law judgment when it is in no 
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equitable default. If the defendant had 
acted as a reasonable man should, and 
tendered the indemnity he is: equitably 
bound to give, the money would have 
been paid to him without question. 
Were the amount due in dispute, it 
would be quite proper that he should 
appeal to a court of law to have the 
amount due settled and ascertained, 
but, as no such question arises here, 
and as this court has ample jurisdic- 
tion and power to equitably adjust the 
rights of these parties, I shall advise 
that a preliminary injunction issue ac- 
cording to the prayer of the bill. If, 
upon final hearing, the facts as they 
now appear remain undisturbed, the 
amount due to the defendant can be 
decreed to be paid, upon his furnishing 
the indemnity necessary to protect the 
complainant from further loss. 

“I will advise the proper injunction 
order.” 































































































BANK ENJOINED FROM PAYING 
CASHIER’S CHECK 


Bank of Clarksdale v. Planters’ Na- 
tional Bank, Supreme Court of 
Mississippi, 125 So. Rep. 837 
Where a bank is enjoined from pay- 
ing a cashier’s check issued by it and is 
sued on the check it should pay the 
money into court and implead the in- 
terested parties so as to bring them be- 
fore the court. If it retains the money 
pending the litigation it will be liable 
for interest and protest fees. It may, 
however, recover such damages as it has 
sustained from the party enjoining it. 
Action by the Planters’ National 
Bank against the Bank of Clarksdale. 
From an adverse judgment, defendant 


appeals. Affirmed. 














































































































OPINION OF THE COURT 








ETHRIDGE, P. J.—The Bank of 
Clarksdale issued its check to J. W. 
Cutrer, attorney for defendants, in a 
certain suit in Clarksdale, Miss., in the 
sum of $18,153.40. Cutrer assigned 
the cashier’s check to the Planters’ Na- 
tional Bank for value; but, after the as- 
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signment, and before presentation for 
payment, an injunction had been sued 
out against the Bank of Clarksdale pro- 
hibiting the Bank of Clarksdale from 
paying the check to J. W. Cutrer. 
When the check was presented for pay- 
ment, the injunction writ having been 
served, the Bank of Clarksdale refused 
to pay the check, and it was protested 
for nonpayment, and thereafter suit was 
filed in the circuit court against the 
Bank of Clarksdale by the Planters’ 
National Bank for amount of the note, 
protest fees, and interest. 

The Bank of Clarksdale did not pay 
the money into court, but set up as a 
defense to the proceeding the injunc- 
tion suit sued out against it to prevent 
the payment. It appeared on the trial 
that, when the injunction was sued out 
after the check was issued by the Bank 
of Clarksdale, and before its presenta- 
tion for payment, the Bank of Clarks- 
dale sought to have the injunction dis- 
solved, and on hearing it was dissolved, 
and an appeal allowed to this court 
with supersedeas. 

The Bank of Clarksdale at no time 
paid the money into either the chancery 
court or the circuit court, nor was it 
paid to the Planters’ National Bank 
until after final judgment in this case 
in the court below when the principal 
of the check was paid, but judgment 
for interest and protest fees was re- 
sisted, and a judgment allowing them is 
appealed from here, and constitutes the 
present appeal. 

We are of the opinion that the judg- 
ment of the court below was correct. 
The cashier's check of the bank 
amounted to a contract to pay the 
money on demand, and, when it was 
not paid on demand, it was subject to 
protests, and interest began to accrue 
on it, notwithstanding the fact that 
the bank had been enjoined by a third 
party from paying the check. We 
think the principles announced in Work 
v. Glaskins, 33 Miss. 539, Smith v. 
German Bank, 60 Miss. 69, and 
Brahan v. First National Bank of 
Clarksdale, 72 Miss. 266, 16 So. 203, 
are applicable. 
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The Bank of Clarksdale should have 
paid the money into court and im- 
pleaded the parties, if it desired to es- 
cape interest and protest fees. Further- 
more, the bank had the use of the 
money during the period between the 
presentation for payment and the rendi- 
tion of the judgment, and, if it was in- 
jured or deprived by the injunction of 
any rights or privileges, or was dam- 
aged thereby, it had a right of action 
against the party enjoining it on the 
injunction bond for such damages. In 
other words, there was protection for 
the Bank of Clarksdale, but there was 
none for the Planters’ National Bank, 
which bank was deprived of the use of 
its money during the period. 

We think, therefore, the judgment 
of the court below is correct, and it 
will be affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


RULE REQUIRING PROMPT PRE- 
SENTMENT OF CHECK DOES 
NOT APPLY TO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 


Fullerton Lumber Company v. Chicago, 
etc., Railroad Company, United 
States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 36 Fed. Rep. (2d) 180 


Individuals and ordinary private cor- 
porations are required to present checks 
received by them to the banks on which 
they are drawn promptly. The penalty 
for a failure in this respect is that the 
drawer of a check will be released from 
liability if the holder delays present- 
ment beyond what the law holds to be 
a reasonable time and the drawee bank 
fails meanwhile. 

This rule, however, does not apply to 
railroad companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The reason is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
adopted a ruling, known as Conference 
Ruling 207, dated September 15, 1906, 
which provides that only money can be 
received by a railroad company engaged 
in interstate commerce in payment for 
transportation of either passengers or 
property. The rule in question reads 
as follows: 

“207. Payment for Transportation. 
Nothing but money can be lawfully re- 
ceived or accepted in payment for trans- 
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portation su>iect to the act, whether of 
passengers or property, or for any serv- 
ice in connection therewith, it being the 
opinion of the Commission that the pro- 
hibition against charging or collecting a 
greater or less or different compensa- 
tion than the established rates of fare 
in effect at the time, precludes the ac- 
ceptance of service, property, or other 
payment in lieu of the amount of 
money specified in the published 
schedules.” 

































































OPINION OF THE COURT IN PART 








The foregoing rule of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the force 
and effect of United States Statute, 
and it must follow that the payment by 
the check was unlawful and that the 
plaintiff herein is entitled under the law 
to recover in this suit the charges for 
the freight which have never been 
legally paid. 

In the case of L. &@ N. R. R. v. 
Mottley, 219 U. S. 467, 31 S. Ct. 265, 
cited by the trial court, the declaration 
is found in the third syllabus, “the 
statute means that transportation shall 
be paid for by all alike and only in 
cash,” and the exhaustive opinion of the 
court justifies and settles the conclu- 
ee 
In the case of Eggleston v. Plowman 
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(S. D., 207 N. W. 981), also cited by 
the trial court, it appeared that a tax- 
payer had delivered a draft to the 
county treasurer in payment of taxes, 
The county treasurer held the same for 
three weeks and until after the bank 
had failed. The statute of the state 
forbade the payment of taxes in any- 
thing but money, and the court said: 


“It is the usual rule, in the absence 
of an express agreement otherwise, that 
payment by draft or check is condi- 
tional payment only, ripening into ab- 
solute payment when the draft or check 
is in fact paid. These propositions are 
conceded by appellant, but he under- 
takes to apply to the defendant as a 
public official the same rule that would 
obtain between private individuals, and 
to maintain that the draft, although 
conditional payment only when offered, 
yet, having been retained by the de- 
fendant instead of being refused and 
returned, defendant’s want of diligence 
in presenting it for payment operates 
to extinguish plaintiff's obligation. 

“We are of the opinion that this rule, 
applicable between private individuals, 
cannot govern as between an individual, 
whose duty it is under the law to pay 
taxes and pay them in money, and a 
public officer, whose duty it is to collect 
the taxes and collect them in money.” 
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Canada — Fifth in World Trade 


Now Ranks.After United States, Great Britain, Germany and 
France in Value of Trade with Other Nations 


By JAMES MoNTAGNES 


sections of Canada united into one 

Dominion. Today that nation, 
which is the Dominion of Canada, ranks 
after the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany 
and France in_ its 
total trade with the 


Secon of years ago the various 


HE average Canadian is 


to realize her wealth in raw materials 
and products of the soil by making 
from them the manufactured products 
that other nations would make if only 
the raw materials were shipped abroad, 

as sO Many countries 

have done in the past 


nations of the world. 
It has come up from 
far down the line to 
be the fifth nation in 
the world in total im- 
ports. This country, 
still young in years; 
holds fifth place in 
sis total of exports as 
well. And if these 
victories are not 
enough she came up 
from holding seven- 
teenth place with ref- 
erence to a favorable 
trade balance in 1913, 
to hold the _ third 
place after the United 
States and British 
India in 1928. Ona 
per capita basis that 
same year the Do 
minion was second in 
the world, its favor- 
able trade balance 
being $15.93 for 
every inhabitant. 
These are facts. 
The official Canada 
Year Book gives them 
in unadorned type, 
just as it gives pages 


surprised to learn that in 
countries as distant as Egypt 
and the Dutch East Indies one 
can buy goods which are 
marked “Made in Canada.” He 
is perhaps even more surprised 
to learn that nations which 
annot be compared in size 
with the Dominion are among 

{‘ biggest buyers—Belgium 
and the Netherlands, to cite 
two examples. The forty lead- 
ing countries in Canada’s ex- 
port trade together bought mer- 
chandise during the last fiscal 
year totalling $1,340,403,122, 
an increase of more than 
100 per cent. over the trade 
with these countries in 1922. 
The total export trade for the 
Dominion during this last year 
has passed the billion dollar 
mark by more than $363,000,- 
000. Canada has grown to 
take her place among the lead- 
ing trading nations of the 
world, surpassing, in her efforts, 
countries far older, which have 
held the high place to which 
she is now entitled. 


and are still doing to- 
day. 

The average Cana- 
dian is surprised to 
learn that in coun- 
tries as distant as 
Egypt and the Dutch 
East Indies one can 
buy goods which are 
stamped “Made in 
Canada.” He is per- 
haps even more sur- 
prised to learn that 
nations which cannot 
be compared in size 
with the Dominion 
are among her biggest 
customers. For in- 
stance the Depart- 
ment of Trade and 
Commerce gives for 
the fiscal year of 
1928-29 the astound- 
ing sum of $44,366,- 
888 in merchandise 
going to the Nether- 
lands. Belgium, next 
door to Holland, 
bought $27,301,384 
worth of merchandise 
and products of the 
soil which were 


““Made in Canada.” 


and pages of statistics to show how the 
Dominion has increased her trade with 
the principal nations of the world. And 
behind these figures is the story of a 
growing nation using modern methods 


That list could go on to show how 
other European countries of insignificant 
size as far as territory is concerned 
when compared to Canada, have bought 
similar huge sums of merchandise. The 
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forty leading countries in Canada’s ex- 
port trade together bought merchandise 
during the last fiscal year totalling $1,- 
340,403,122, an increase of more than 
100 per cent. over the trade with these 


countries in 1922. The total export 
trade for the Dominion during this last 
year has passed the billion dollar mark 
by more than $363,000,000. 

Figures can give one some idea of 
this growth of international trade. 
They can show how it has increased in 
dollars and cents. But not until one digs 
behind the figures and sees how they 
are made up, how much merchandise 
was sold to bring such vast totals, what 
fraction of this amount was manufac- 
tured, what part was raw material and 
how much products of the soil, that one 
begins to realize that this country which 
is Canada has grown to take her place 
among the leading trading nations of the 
world, surpassing, in her efforts, coun- 
tries far older which have held the high 
place to which she is now entitled. 
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This business of exporting more than 
she imports has not always been possible 
for the Dominion. In fact it is only 
since 1915 that there has been an an- 
nual excess of exports except for one 
break, when in 1921 an unfavorable 
balance was left of nearly $30,000,000. 
To trace this story of an excess of ex- 
ports back to the days when Confedera- 
tion was signed and Canada’s population 
was estimated at 3,372,000, it becomes 
apparent that most of the time the Do 
minion, like most countries in an early 
stage of development where they need 
imported capital, bought far more from 
other countries than she sold to them. 
True there was a period of ten years 
toward the end of the last century and 
at the beginning of this that she sold 
more than she bought, and there were a 
few other years, but it has only been 
lately that Canada has decided to be 
the master salesman and buy less than 
she sells. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR LARGEST EXPORT 
ITEMS 


Wheat and wheat flour have been and 
remain the largest items of export from 
this country. The granaries of the west 
sent out to the world at large 354,424, 
000 bushels of wheat valued at $387,- 
000,000 this last crop year ending July 
31, 1929. That was the raw product. 
Exports of wheat flour, a product of 
Canadian mills, were valued at $64, 
000,000 in the same period. 

Between these products of the soil 
and the manufacturer comes another 
Canadian raw product manufactured 
into a highly necessary commodity of 
this era. Newsprint to the value of 
$142,000,000 left this country during 
the last year, the great bulk of it des 
tined for vociferous presses of the 
United States dailies. 

The next two export articles listed by 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce are also raw products shipped in 
a partly manufactured shape. Planks 
and boards and wood pulp to the value 
of $92,500,000 went southward and 
across the seas last year. 

This places the five leading export 





Faster than the Swiftest Ship 


THE fleet new S. S. Europa recently carried two kegs of gold from 
New York to France in less than five days. 

Faster than the Europa is the service of the Irving Trust Company, 
which, by cable, speeds credit, the equivalent of gold, across the 


Atlantic in minutes instead of days. 


Our many years’ experience, supplemented by complete facilities 
and the cooperation of correspondent banks throughout the world, 
insure swift and accurate handling of all transactions. 
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items in the list of natural resources. 
Wheat grows and the forests supply the 
material to make newsprint, lumber and 
wood pulp. That Canada has set to 
work to employ Canadian labor to put 
these natural resources which could be 
shipped out as raw products into the 
manufactured class is’ a token of her 
industrialization. The Dominion has 
realized that these resources with which 
she is blessed should not be let out of 
the land unless in some manufactured 
or partly manufactured state. 

That same policy has been followed 
with other wood products, some min- 
erals, fish and grain products. 

To continue the list from which wheat 
and newsprint and lumber have been 
picked, automobiles come next in line. 
This is an entirely manufactured prod- 
uct employing over 16,000 people in 
1928. While these people are also 
engaged in building cars and manufac- 
turing parts and accessories for the 
domestic trade, more than one-fifth of 
their products went overseas. Cars to 
the number of 263,295 were produced 
in Canada in 1928 and nearly 95,000 
of these cars left Canada for British 
Dominions and other countries. Auto- 
mobiles to the value of $43,059,000 
were exported in the fiscal year ended 
March, 1929. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY IMPORTANT 


The manufacture cf automobiles is 
one of the country’s most important 


industries, and while this article is 
written to point out how Canada has 
advanced in capturing world trade it 
would not go beyond the scope of the 
subject to mention that this industry 
which contributes so considerably to this 
trade success has fourteen factories in 
Canada"with $97,000,000 invested in 
buildings, land and machinery. An es- 
timate of the number of automobiles in 
the Dominion in 1928 places 921,000 as 
passenger vehicles and 129,518 in the 
truck class. 

Fish, copper ore, barley, raw furs, 
nickel, whiskey, cheese, chemicals, 
rubber tires, gold ore and dust, farm 
implements, cattle, asbestos, silver ore 
and bullion, aluminum and lead, follow 
in quick order in the list of the leading 
export commodities for the year ending 
last July. The last of these items runs 
into $10,000,000 value, and the others 
rank higher, with fish at the top with 
$36,000,000. 

But Canada has not all the raw prod- 
ucts needed for the industries she has 
built up. To expand her export trade 
of manufactured goods it has been neces 
sary that she import raw products from 
other countries. She exports the finished 
products derived from these raw imports 
after utilizing what she requires by way 
of finished articles for the domestic 
trade. To this end she has built up a 
number of specialized industries. 

These growing industries are respon- 
sible to a considerable degree for 
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Canada’s growing import trade. The 
rubber manufacturing industry in Can- 
ada is today capitalized at over $70,- 
000,000 and annually imports about 
80,000,000 pounds of crude rubber. 
The petroleum refineries are capitalized 
at over $56,000,000 and import over 
1,060,000,000 gallons of crude petro- 
leum yearly. Sugar refineries, which 
are capitalized at over $48,600,000, 
supplement the domestic supply of raw 
sugar with imports amounting to ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 hundredweight 
a year. Cotton mills, which are cap- 
italized at $91,000,000, import in the 
neighborhood of 135,000,000 pounds of 
raw cotton a year. Woolen mills also 
supplement the domestic supply of raw 
wool, with imports of approximately 
11,350,000 pounds a year, and the 
tobacco industry imports nearly 18,- 
000,000 pounds of unmanufactured to- 
bacco a year to supplement the domes- 
tic supply. 

There are other imports. Rolling 
mill products, machinery, coal, auto 
mobiles and parts, farm implements, 
whiskey, electrical apparatus, tropical 
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fruits, books, silk fabrics and many 
more. In all these, imports totalled 
$1,265,679,000 for the fiscal year 1928- 
29, a considerable increase over the im- 
ports of the two previous years. This 
figure gave Canada a favorable trade 
balance of more than $100,000,000 in 
that fiscal year. 


TOURIST TRADE 


To make a proper analysis of Can- 
ada’s trade, consideration has to be given 
to the invisible trade known as the 
tourist trade because of the large 
amount of money spent by the foreign 
tourists while in Canada and the 
quantity of Canadian goods taken home 
by them on their departure, records of 
which are not available. Canada’s prox: 
imity to the United States has made 
this country extremely popular as a 
vacation ground for United States 
visitors. The excellent roads and 
generous touring privileges afforded to 
motorists, and perhaps the absence of 
sumptuary laws, attract enormous 
numbers of visitors whose expenditures 
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must be considered as part of Canada’s 
foreign trade. By means of question- 
naires sent to former tourists, an esti- 
mate has been reached -whereby it is 
calculated that tourists spent $250,000,- 
000 in Canada in 1928. Such as are 
bona fide tourists are permitted to take 
back with them to the United States 
$100 worth of goods, free of duty. No 
accurate figures on this trade are avail- 
able, but it is believed to amount to 
many million dollars. While the ma- 
jority of foreign tourists come from the 
United States, Canada is becoming in- 
creasingly popular among the British 
and Continental tourists. In 1928 in- 
coming tourists entering Canada from 
countries overseas by ocean ports are 
estimated to have spent nearly $11,000,- 
000 during their stay in Canada. 

On the other hand, Canadian tourists 
are estimated to have spent over $103,- 
000,000 in 1928 while touring in Great 
Britain, the Continent and the United 
States. 

The Dominion of Canada as a gov- 
ernment is doing a great many things 
to further both the import and export 
trade. 

Propaganda is one of the main features 
with which the government is teaching 
other nations of the existence of this 
great country. It is not merely propa- 
ganda in distant and nearby lands, but 
also at home. For instance, the govern- 
ment publishes for those who desire 
copies, such excellent pamphlets as 
“Lumber Markets of Japan,” “Trade of 
the African Sub-Continent,” “Czecho- 
slovakia as a Market for Canadian 
Products,” and similar publications 
about other parts of the world. Annual, 
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Nine out of every ten items forwarded by you to Ecuador are most 
likely drawn on clients of our bank. The collection of same, then, 
becomes avery simple matter; sometimes just a bookkeeping entry to 
charge the account of drawees and remit proceeds to you. 


Would it not pay to give us a trial? 


LaPrevisora — National Bank of Credit 


Guayaquil — Ecuador — South America 


quarterly and monthly trade reports are 
available. The Commercial Intelligence 
Journal is a mine of information for 
Canadian business men. These pam- 
phlets give the existing conditions in 
various countries, conditions investi- 
gated by, the Dominion’s own representa- 
tives, her trade commissioners. 


CANADIAN TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


There are thirty-two cities through- 
out the world where Canadian Trade 
Commissioners have their offices. From 
these headquarters they not only “work” 
the countries in which they are located 
but all the nearby nations which have 
no Canadian Trade Commissioner of 
their own. 

Before being sent out to represent 
Canada and gain for her new customers 
in distant lands the future trade com- 
missioners receive a thorough training 
which takes them from coast to coast 
studying trade in Canada. When a 
man is appointed to the position of 
Trade Commissioner he knows some- 
thing of the Dominion’s trade. 

He must first of all, if possible, have 
a Bachelor of Commerce degree from 
some Canadian University. This fits him 
for economic work. Eight men have 
just qualified as assistant trade commis- 
sioners and it is interesting to note 
that all have this degree or its equiva- 
lent. Two were graduated from Queen’s 
University, one from McGill, one from 
Acadia, one from Toronto, another 
from British Columbia, one from Mani- 
toba and one from the University of 
Ottawa. Since graduation all have had 
business experience of one kind or an- 
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other varying from publicity work to 
technical French translator to the Privy 
Council, and including shipping, tele- 
phone and banking work. 

After a thorough half year’s training 
in various government departments in 
Ottawa these future trade commissioners 
were sent on a tour of Canada, after 
which they. sailed for their respective 
posts as assistants to present commis 
sioners, swelling the ranks to eighteen 
assistants attached to the thirty-two com- 
missioners. ; 

Periodically these trade commissioners 
come back to Canada, make tours of 
the Dominion to pick up the threads of 
development, passing on to any manu- 
facturer interested in their particular 
territory any information which might 
prove available to establish another 
market for Canadian goods. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND TRADE 
TREATIES 


This is but one of the several govern- 


ment activities to promote trade. Pref- 
erential tariffs and trade treaties form 
another important line of attack for cap- 
turing world trade. Within the British 


Empire preferential tariff exists in 
enough lines to make it worth while for 
American manufacturers to establish 
plants in Canada employing Canadian 
labor. The output of these factories is 
divided between domestic and export 
trade, the articles coming under the 
Canadian preferential tariff to the 
various British Empire nations. These 
tariffs between the component parts of 
the Empire were first started by Canada 
early in this century and have grown 
to take in every part of the common: 
wealth of British nations. 

With other countries trade treaties 
are made with special provisions that in 
order to receive advantages of special 
tariffs shipping must be over Canadian 
water routes wherever possible. This 
provision has given an impetus to Cana- 
dian merchant marine, the latest avail- 
able figures, for the year ended March, 
1928, showing that shipments from 
foreign nations which have been enter’ 
ing Canada through United States ports 
were decreased by more than $1,000, 
000 over the previous year, the total of 
such imports entering from the United 
States destined for Canada amounting 
to over $11,000,000. 
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Backed by an experience of nearly eighty years, and thoroughly familiar with 
local business conditions, we are in an exceptionally favorable position to under- 
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Subsidized Canadian steamship linés 


are carrying the products of the Do 
minion to the four corners of the world, 
while other steamers sailing from Cana- 
dian ports are carrying the Canadian 
ensign and Canadian goods far afield. 

The Hon. James Malcolm, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, speaking in 


Parliament recently, contended that 
subsidized steamship lines had made 
possible an increase of Canada’s export 
trade of fully manufactured goods suf- 
ficient to give employment to from 8 to 
10 per cent. of the country’s population 
and this with an expenditure of less 
than half a million dollars. Subsidized 
steamship services today extend from 
Vancouver to Australia and New Zea- 
land, from Vancouver through the 
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Panama Canal to the British West 
Indies, from Atlantic ports to South 
America and the West Indies, and from 
Atlantic ports to West and South 
Africa. 

As Canada develops, so does her 
foreign trade. Wéith an abundance of 
cheap electric power (the hydro elec- 
tricity produced by central electric sta- 
tions in Canada increased from 5,- 
600,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1921 to 
18,000,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1929), 
good transportation systems by water 
and by rail, labor laws which have re- 
sulted in Canada’s having less labor 
trouble than possibly any other nation 
in the world, Canada’s future as one 
of the leading manufacturing nations of 
the world appears to be assured. 
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The Financial Situation Abroad 


A Monthly Survey of Current Financial, Economic and Political 
Events in Great Britain and the Nations of Europe 


By Pau Ernzic 


European Correspondent of “The Bankers Magazine” and Foreign Editor of 
The Financial News, London 


S Germany and France have rati- 
A The Hague Agreement, its 
ratification by the other coun- 
tries concerned may safely be regarded 
as a matter of form, and is expected 
to take place within the next few 
weeks. On the other hand, there are 
still serious differences about the de- 
tails of the agreement on non-German 
reparations, and the Paris Conference 
which is discussing these details is 
dragging on indefinitely. It is hoped 
that the parties will. eventually agree 
on the interpretation of the under- 
standing reached at The Hague, but in 
any case the delay in an agreement is 
not likely to prevent the application 
of the Young Plan. The Bank for 
International Settlements is expected 
to open for business within the next 
few weeks. Its first board meeting, 
which is to elect the chairman and to 
appoint the general manager, is likely 
to be held shortly. No arrangements 
have been made as to the allocation 
of the nine seats on the board that are 
to be filled by nominees of central 
banks other than those of the seven 
founder countries. There is keen com- 
petition for the seats, but it is believed 
that a decision will not be reached in 
the immediate future. According to 
the statutes, the sixteen original direc- 
tors have two years for their decision 
as to the nine additional directors; 
possibly the decision will be deferred 
for some time, and the bank will work 
during its initial period with the six- 
teen original directors only. 
Germany continues to oppose 
appointment of M. Quesnay for the 
post of general manager, but his ap- 
pointment is considered as certain. It 
is, in fact, desirable that a Frenchman 


the 


should fill that post, in view of the 
fact that the Bank of France is in 
a better position than any other par- 
ticipating central bank to supply the 
Bank for International Settlements with 
ample resources during the initial 
period of its activities. It is only 
natural that the Bank of France will 
be more inclined to place a great part 
of its external reserves at the disposi- 
tion of the new institution if the 
latter's management is in the hands of 
a Frenchman who has been, moreover, 
associated with the Bank of France 
and who is being nominated by that 
institution. 

The failure of the Tariff Conference 
of Geneva to produce any important 
result caused little surprise, for very 
few people expected it to succeed. It 
is obvious that practically all European 
states are unwilling to renounce their 
freedom of increasing their tariff walls. 
This proves beyond doubt the utter 
futility of the suggestion of a European 
United States. If the governments 
are unwilling to undertake not to 
raise their tariffs further, they are not 
likely to agree to any scheme of 
abolishing or materially reducing those 
tariffs. Any proposal to that effect is 
a Utopian dream with little practical 
significance. There is very little hope 
even for the establishment of customs 
unions of countries formerly forming 
part of the same empires, such as the 
Succession States of the Austrian- 
Hungarian Monarchy or the Baltic 
States. 


FALLING PRICES 


The index number of most European 
countries shows a continuous falling 
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trend. This is viewed with grave con- 
cern by economists and practical busi- 
ness men alike, and is regarded as one 
of the chief causes of the world-wide 
trade depression. The extent of the 
fall differs widely in the case of various 
countries, but there is an unmistakable 
general downward trend of an inter- 
national character. To some extent, 
this is due to agricultural over-pro- 
duction which brought about a slump 
in the prices of agricultural products. 
The prices of manufactures are also 
affected, however, in part through the 
cheapening of the cost of raw material, 
and in part due to the decline of the 
purchasing power of consumers at home 
and abroad. As a result of the great 
number of commercial failures, the 
commodity markets are flooded with 
bankrupt stocks of every description, 
tending to bring about a further all- 
round decline of the price level. 

It is difficult to ascertain, if and how 
far, the decline was due to monetary 
and non-monetary factors. The fact 
that the fall originated through a slump 
in agricultural products does not dis- 
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pose of the theory according to which 
the fundamental cause was the defla- 
tion caused by excessive demand for 
gold. After all, the monetary factor 
does not operate by means of affecting 
all groups of commodities at the same 
time and to the same extent. Its effect 
has to begin somewhere, and the agri- 
cultural situation merely accelerated and 
accentuated its work. After all, the 
stocks of agricultural products are not 
materially larger than in previous 
years. But for the monetary factor, the 
slump in these products would prob- 
ably have been much more moderate. 


SCOPE FOR INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The establishment of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements—which is meant 
to prevent a decline in world prices— 
has come, therefore, in good time to 
fulfill a most important and urgent 
task. The authors of the Young Plan 
were aware that a fall in world prices 
results in an increase of the real bur- 
den of reparations and other debts and 
would seriously interfere with the ex- 
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ecution of the plan. In fact, since the 
Paris Report was signed, -prices have 
continued to fall, so that at present the 
burden of the Young annuities is sub- 
stantially heavier than it was at the 
time when the figures were fixed as 
representing the maximum of Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. It ds of great 
importance, therefore, that the bank 
should endeavor to check the down- 
ward trend of prices as soon as pos- 
sible. It can do so in three different 
ways: 

(1) Its mere existence tends to re- 
duce the demand for gold. Up to now, 
all central banks have endeavored to 
accumulate a gold reserve well in ex- 
cess of legal minimum requirements, so 
as to have a safety margin sufficiently 
wide to face the fluctuating demand. 
Once there is an institution upon which 
they can depend for support in case of 
unusual pressure they will be in a posi- 
tion to reduce their safety margin. 
Possibly the smooth working of the 
system will tend to bring about, sooner 
or later, even an all-round reduction of 
the legal minimum ratio. For the mo- 
ment, it should result in a decline of 
the hoarding habit. 

(2) By means of tightening the 
links of co-operation between central 
banks, the bank will also tend to re- 
duce abnormal demand for gold. There 
is reason to hope that the number and 
extent of offenses against the principle 
of co-operation will decline. 

(3) Should the bank’s efforts to 
prevent a scramble for gold prove futile 
it is in a position to counteract to some 
extent the effect of the excessive de- 


mand for gold upon world prices. It 
has the means for making the same 
amount of gold serve as a basis for a 
larger volume of credit. 

It is difficult to foresee to what ex- 
tent the bank will be able to fulfill its 
task in the beginning. It seems prob- 
able that, for some time at any rate, 
the bank will have to proceed slowly. 


INTEREST RATES 


Throughout March the downward 
trend of money rates continued un- 
abated. Most European central banks 
lowered their bank rates during the 
month, some of them on two occasions. 
Toward the end of the month, how- 
ever, signs of a turn in the trend be- 
came noticeable. To some extent this 
was due to end-of-quarter influences, 
but the principal factor was the re- 
vival of speculative activity in Wall 
Street. Although no European funds 
were transferred to the New York call 
money market, nor were any note- 
worthy purchases of American stocks 
noticeable in European centers, the 
mere psychological influence of the re- 
vival was sufficient to check the wave 
of optimism as to future money rates 
and to bring about a rise in most money 
markets. 

The low rates of interest prevailing 
all over Europe have failed so far to 
result in a revival of trade. This is due 
to the unsatisfactory demand on the 
part of consumers which is not influ- 
enced by any decline in interest rates. 
Even if lower money rates tend to re- 
duce cost of production to some extent 
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the difference is not sufficiently large to 
encourage an increase of production in 
face of an unsatisfactory demand. It 
is believed that nothing but an improve- 
ment in the agricultural situation would 
be able to bring about an improvement 
in trade. 


THE REPARATIONS LOAN 


Financial circles are awaiting with 
great interest the issue of the first in- 
stalment of Reparations bonds, amount- 
ing to $300,000,000. It is understood 
that the American banking group which 
is in charge of the issue of the Amer- 
ican instalment of the loan has in- 
formed the European banking interests 
concerned that it is unable to under- 
take the issue of the whole amount 
originally fixed for the United States. 
As a result, the French portion had to 
be increased accordingly, as no other 
country was prepared to increase its 
participation. It is believed that the 
loan will be floated sometime in May 
or June. As a result of the turn in 
the trend of the money market, it is 
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possible that the loan will be floated 
earlier than it was originally intended, 
for there seems little object in waiting 
for a further fall in money rates. 

In consequence of the decline of in- 
terest rates and of the improvement in 
the international bond market, a num- 
ber of continental governments and 
corporations are endeavoring to raise 
loans in New York, London and other 
centers. Up to now, however, very 
few of them have succeeded in raising 
funds, and in many cases they have had 
to cover their requirements by means of 
internal loans and credits. It is hoped 
that, once the Reparation loan is out 
of the way, there will be a general re- 
vival of issuing activity in every center. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The persistent decline of money rates 
has brought about a revival on the 
Stock Exchange. The gilt-edged mar- 
ket was the first to be affected by the 
cheap money; the rise in British gov- 
ernment bonds was soon followed by an 
upward movement in foreign bonds, in- 
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dustrial debentures and subsequently it 
spread over the industrial market. There 
is much talk about the possibility of a 
large conversion loan at an early date. 
As a result of lower money rates the 
treasury is saving a considerable amount 
in interest; neither this, nor the pos- 
sible saving through a conversion opera- 
tion, can be employed, however, toward 
meeting the budgetary deficit, for the 
total amount to be applied for the 
service of the public debt—including 
interest and sinking fund—has been 
fixed at £355,000,000, and any reduc- 
tion in the requirements for interest 


payments would be automatically used 
for the increase of debt redemption. 
Some time ago the Bank of England 
took a controlling interest in the Se- 
curities Management Trust in view of 
participating in the financing of indus- 


tries. The latest move in that direc- 
tion is the establishment of a company 
under the name of Bankers Industrial 
Development Co. with a capital of £6.- 
000,000. Of this amount, the Securi- 
ties Management Trust takes £1,500,- 
000, while the rest is divided up among 
the leading banks and financial houses. 
Through special voting arrangement, 
the Bank of England reserves itself the 
control of the company. The object of 
the new company is to finance rationali- 
zation schemes in British industries. To 
that end it will enjoy the full support 
of the Bank of England and of the 
participating institutions, so that its 
potential resources will be well in ex- 
cess of its capital. In financial quarters 
this new departure of the bank is re- 
ceived with mixed feelings and is con- 
si’ered as a political move to disarm 


the endeavors of the extreme wing of 
the Labor Party to nationalize the bank. 
As the Labor government stands and 
falls according to whether it succeeds in 
solving the problem of unemployment 
any move on the part of the bank tend- 
ing to reduce unemployment tends to 
weaken the movement for its nationali- 
zation. 

The situation as to unemployment 
seems to grow from bad to worse. This 
is due to a great extent to factors over 
which the Labor government has no 
control, such as the world-wide agri- 
cultural crisis, the Stock Market slump, 
etc. To some extent, however, the gov- 
ernment is decidedly responsible for the 
depression in certain branches of in- 
dustries, especially those which would 
be affected by the removal of safeguard- 
ing duties or McKenna duties, or those 
which are threatened by an increase of 
excise. The prospects of higher taxa- 
tion as a result of the increased charge 
of social expenditure also tend to dis- 
courage enterprise. Against this, the 
amount of employment the government 
is endeavoring to provide by various 
schemes is negligible. One of these 
schemes is the channel tunnel, which 
seems to have entered an advanced 
stage. Public opinion is far from unan- 
imous about it; although the old mili- 
tary arguments against connecting 
Great Britain with France are no longer 
taken seriously, a consideration which 
deserves attention is the effect of the 
establishment of direct train service 
to France upon English seaside resorts. 
It is feared that millions of people 
would spend their holidays and week- 
ends in France, as a result of which 
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many thousands of seaside hotel-keepers, 
their staffs and other trades dependent 
upon these holiday-makers would be 
seriously affected. Thus, although in 
the long run the tunnel unquestionably 
would benefit trade, its immediate ef- 
fect would be on balance decidedly 
detrimental. 

While a month ago it was generally 
expected that, in the course of this 
year, the government would be defeated 
and new general elections would be 
held, at present the chances of such de- 
velopments appear negligible, owing to 
the compromise between Lloyd George 
and the Labor government. As it was 
obvious that the chances were in favor 
of the return of a Conservative major- 
ity with a protectionist program the 
Liberal leader considered it advisable to 
save the Labor government, in the hope 
that, within a few years, an improve- 
ment of trade conditions would lessen 
the public desire for protection as a 
means of solving unemployment. 


FRANCE 


The plethora of bond issues continues 
unabated. During the month of Feb- 
ruary, mortgage bonds to an amount of 
2,800,000,000 francs were issued. The 
security of some of them is rather 
doubtful, and the press is becoming in- 
creasingly critical toward them. In 
anticipation of lower rates of interest, 
and in the absence of foreign bonds 
with high yields, the public seems to be 
prepared to absorb an almost unlimited 
amount of domestic bonds. For in- 
stance, the 4 per cent. bonds of the 
Credit Foncier, amounting to 600 mil- 
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lions, were heavily over-subscribed. It 
is believed that the revival of foreign 
bond issues will put an end to this 


boom. Steps are at last being taken 
for the removal of prohibitive stamp 
duties on foreign securities, so that 
there is reason to hope that Paris will 
soon resume its role as a lender. 

The authorities are very anxious to 
assure the success of the coming issue 
of Reparations bonds. The depreciation 
of the franc in relation to sterling is 
attributed largely to the desire to create 
easier conditions in London, so as to 
pave the way for the issue. This de- 
sire to accelerate the commercialization 
of reparation annuities is not due to 
any urgent requirements for funds. In 
fact the proceeds of the Reparations 
bond issue may prove embarrassing to 
the treasury which, as it is, possesses a 
huge surplus. Moreover, the mobiliza- 
tion of part of the annuities results in 
a reduction of the current budgetary 
revenue from reparations. The only 
way to avoid this twofold inconvenience 
is to use the proceeds of the issue for 
the repayment of an equivalent amount 
of the French public debt, either by 
means of accepting French bonds for 
the subscription of the French portion 
of the loan, or by means of subsequent 
redemption or open market purchases 
of bonds. The reason why France is 
anxious to mobilize the unconditional 
part of reparations is that it wants to 
convert it into a commercial obligation 
on the part of Germany. 

As part of the treasury’s surplus has 
found its way to the public as a result 
of debt repayment, the scarcity of 
funds caused by the withdrawal of the 
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huge amount from circulation has thus 
been relieved to some extent. The sur- 
plus is, nevertheless, abnormally large, 
od is the source of constant attacks 
against the government. The finance 
ministers who succeed each other find 
it increasingly difficult to resist the 
claims for using the surplus for a re- 
duction of taxation, or for an improve- 
ment in the salaries of public servants, 
or for important public works. 


GERMANY 


The effect of Dr. Schacht’s resigna- 
tion was less pronounced than was 
anticipated. After a temporary drop 
in the exchange and a decline in the 
Bourse things have resumed their nor- 
mal course, showing that nobody is 
really indispensable nowadays. His suc- 
cessor, Dr. Luther, had a favorable re- 
ception both in Germany and abroad. 
Though not a banker, he jis a recog- 
nized financial expert and is generally 
considered more conciliatory than Dr. 
Schacht. One of his first acts after as- 
suming office was to pay a visit to a 
number of central banks so as to es 
tablish personal contact. Dr. Schacht 
has retired, for the time being, to his 
estate, expecting that his day will come 
as soon as difficulties in connection with 
the Young Plan provide a justification 
to his attitude against the Plan. Mean- 
while the legislation required by the 
Young Plan was passed by parliament. 

An important event is the conclusion 
of a provisional trade agreement with 
Poland after several years of tariff war. 
Although the agreement was concluded 
for a year only it is hoped that it has 
definitely established better economic 
and also political relations between the 
two countries. 

In spite of cheaper money trade con- 
ditions are still far from ideal. One of 
the weakest spots is Hamburg, where 
there were some important failures re- 
cently. The cause of one of the big 
failures was alleged to be fraudulent 
transactions by one of the senior em- 
ployes. Similar causes have been re- 
peatedly discovered during the last year 
or two in various parts of Europe, and 
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they throw a sad light upon the de- 
terioration of moral standards in busi- 
ness. 

The accounts published by the lead- 
ing German banks show generally a de- 
cline of their profits. Considering that 
1929 was decidedly the worst year 
since the stabilization of the currency, 
this is not at all surprising. The first 
three months of the current year are 
even worse than the last few months of 
1929, so that a further decline of bank 
profits for 1930 is generally anticipated. 
The Bourse continues inactive and 
many of the sound industrial securities 
are grossly undervalued. 


ITALY 


The removal of the exchange control 
did not cause any efflux of capital as 
confidence toward the stability of the 
lira has by now definitely been estab- 


lished. In any case the control had not 
been applied very strictly during the 
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last year or so, so that its removal made 
very little difference in practice. It is 
believed that, as a result of the official 
removal of the control, foreign short 
term funds will flow in so as to take 
advantage of the comparatively high 
rate of interest. 

Italy has been affected by the world- 
wide depression to a less extent than 
most countries, in part because there 
had already been depression ever since 
the stabilization of the lira, so that the 
weak positions have been liquidated, 
and in part because her agricultural 
production is easily consumed by her 
own population. The decline of tourist 
traffic affected Italy to some extent. 


SWITZERLAND 


On April 1 the law concerning the 
restoration of the gold standard in 
Switzerland became operative. Al- 
though the ultimate end is the restora- 
tion of gold coins in circulation, for the 
time being the National Bank is en- 
titled to convert its notes into bar gold 
or foreign currencies on a gold basis. 
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It is not until the restoration of the 
full gold standard in the leading coun- 
tries that Switzerland will take similar 
measures. 

The reduction of the bank rate to 
3 per cent. has become necessary as a 
result of the general decline of money 
rates. There is no need to fear, in 
any case, overlending abroad, for the 
system of discrimination adopted by the 
National Bank against bills financing 
trade between two foreign countries 
safeguards the market against excessive 
foreign credits. Although foreign loans 
are being issued in Switzerland in con- 
junction with other centers their extent 
is limited by the unfavorable attitude 
of public opinion. 


BELGIUM 


The National Bank of Belgium has 
been making considerable gold pur 
chases during the last month or two, 
both in Paris and London. This gave 
rise to some criticism, to which the 
official answer was that the gold is re- 
quired, not for an increase of the Na- 
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tional Bank's reserve, but for the re- 
payment of a dollar loan falling due 
shortly. This reply does not altogether 
dispose of the criticism, as the opera- 
tion could have been carried out 
through the foreign exchange market 
without having to resort to special gold 
purchases. As the Belgian exchange is 
at a premium, the government could 
have covered its requirements without 
any danger to the exchange. 


AUSTRIA 


It was the intention of the Austrian 
government to issue, in addition to the 
$100,000,000 loan for capital expendi- 
ture, a housing loan abroad. Appar- 
ently, however, negotiations to that end 
do not proceed as smoothly as was an- 
ticipated. As the government is anxious 
to relieve unemployment by means of 
extensive building operations, arrange- 
ments are being made for placing an 
amount of about $10,000,000 among 
banks and insurance companies, pend- 
ing the possibility of a larger issue in 
foreign markets. The issue of the loan 
for capital expenditure is expected to 
take place sometime in June. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


An agreement has been concluded for 
the amalgamation of three important 
Czechoslovak banks, viz., the Anglo- 
Czechoslovakian Bank (in which the 
Harriman interests hold a_ participa- 
tion), the Prague Credit Bank and the 
Bohemian Commercial Bank. The 
Anglo-Czechoslovakian Bank will in- 
crease its share capital and will absorb 
the two others. As a result of this 
transaction it will become the second 
largest bank in the country, the first 
being the Zivnostenska Banka. It is 
possible that this fusion will be fol- 
lowed by other amalgamations. 


RUMANIA 


A new institution is being estab- 
lished for the purpose of issuing mort- 
gave bonds abroad. An international 
financial group headed by the Banque 
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de Paris et des Pays Bas will take a 
participation in the share capital of the 
bank, and will undertake the issue of 
its bonds. For the time being an ad- 
vance of about $6,000,000 is believed 
to be under negotiation. 

After the recent run on several banks 
normal conditions have been restored. 
Some of the provincial banks were un- 
able to stand the strain but on the whole 
the banking system weathered the storm. 
Admittedly, the national bank granted 
considerable support, especially to one 
of the institutions involved. 


SWEDEN 


While trade depression reigns in 
every part of Europe conditions are 
comparatively bright in Sweden. Al- 
most every branch of industry is work- 
ing up to its capacity, and the number 
of failures is by no means abnormal. 
The Swedish match trust continues its 
expansion abroad; it is understood to 
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be negotiating in several countries and 
is concentrating its attention on the 
Far East. As from March 15 the 
French match loan of $75,000,000 
granted in 1927 has become released 
for public issue, but it is most unlikely 
that the Swedish match trust will offer 
it to the public. The loan bears in- 
terest at 5 per cent. and, as the French 
government is anxious to issue a con- 
version loan shortly on a much lower 
basis, it will probably buy back the 
loan so as to avoid its issue. While at 
the time when the loan was granted its 
terms appeared most favorable to 
France, at present the match trust will 
be able to sell it, either to the French 
government or to the public, at a con- 
siderable profit, thanks to the improve- 
ment in France’s credit. The funds 
thus released will become available for 
fresh expansion. 

On April 1 the amendment to the 
currency law became operative. In 
virtue of that the import of gold will 
be henceforth free and the authoriza- 
tion of the Riksbank will no longer be 
required. In practice, however, there 
will be little difference as the Riksbank 
is always in a position to discourage un- 
wanted gold imports with the aid of 
the application of the exceptionally high 
minting charges and by means of delay- 
ing the payment for the gold. It is 
perhaps more than coincidence that, 
simultaneously with the restoration of 
the freedom of gold imports, the bank 
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rate, which was left unchanged for 
four years, has now been reduced; 
otherwise the premium of the Swedish 
exchange would have possibly resulted 
in an inflow of gold. 


POLAND 


Although the time for the issue of 
any external loans has not yet arrived, 
several important external short term 
credits have been concluded. Among 
others, the Bank Rolny has concluded 
a credit of £1,500,000 with a banking 
group including Hambros Bank and 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana. Mr. 
Wrubelski, the new governor of the 
Bank of Poland, paid a visit recently 
to London in order to establish personal 
relations with the Bank of England and 
to study the methods of that institution. 
At the same time he took the oppor: 
tunity to emphasize Poland’s claim for 
a seat on the board of the Bank for 
International Settlements. 


BULGARIA 


In order to relieve the credit crisis 
in the country the National Bank of 
Bulgaria has decided to rediscount some 
of the agricultural credits held by other 
banks. The necessity of departing from 
the principles of pure central banking 
clearly illustrates that it was a mistake 
on the part of the League of Nations 
authorities to attempt to force upon 
Bulgaria a banking system suitable to 
more advanced countries only. 
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Current Conditions in Canada 


CCORDING to the March 22 
Arse Summary of the Bank of 
Montreal, “business in Canada 

can best be described as marking time in 
a between-seasons period. There has been 
less activity both in manufacturing and 
merchandising than a year ago,” it 
says, “and trade cannot yet be said to 
have emerged from the slough into 
which it was thrust by the stock market 
slump and the storing of a short wheat 
crop. Bank clearings, for example, in- 
dicate a shrinkage in volume of turn- 
over, practically all reporting centers 
having returned decreased clearings 
during the last few weeks; car loadings, 
heavily lessened for several months by 
a meagre movement of wheat, have lat- 
terly shown a smaller traffic in general 
merchandise; business mortality rises; 
bank note circulation does not expand; 
there has been more than normal unem- 
ployment during the last winter; foreign 
trade has declined; commodity prices 


slowly recede; and keen competition 
cuts profits. In many other countries, 
both customer and competitor of Can- 
ada, there is also a condition of quiet 
trade, the consequence of which is not 
helpful. 

“These are the dark spots in the situa- 
tion. On the other side is the near ap- 
proach of spring and reopening of 
navigation, factors that always instill 
briskness in many branches of business. 
Building operations promise to be car- 
ried on with considerable activity; 
hydro-electric development continues; 
road making and mending will employ 
much labor; railways have moderately 
large programs of construction and new 
equipment; mining projects, including 
erection of refineries, are being pushed; 
and inventories, generally, have been 
kept so low that a reaction in trade 
should quickly speed the wheels of in- 
dustry. A larger importation of coal 
from Great Britain is expected when 
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St. Lawrence navigation begins, but re- 
turn cargoes depend upon the wheat 
movement and as yet few charters have 
been made. ‘i 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY 


In its Monthly Commercial Letter 
for March, the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto, reports a _ gradual 
quickening in major industrial opera- 
tions in the eastern part of the country, 
which has more than offset continued 
irregularity in certain industries as a 
result of the unfavorable events of the 
last eight months. 

“The production of iron and steel in 
January,” it says, “is officially reported 
to have been larger than in the pre- 
ceding month and only slightly smaller 
than in January, 1929; preliminary re- 
ports of February operations are also 
comparatively favorable. The auto- 
mobile industry is proceeding cautiously 
in its sales program but production, 
while well below the record level of a 
year ago, has increased with, of course, 
a stimulating effect on many associated 
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manufactures. Silk and hosiery mills, 
and rubber and furniture factories are 
now operating on fairly large produc: 
tion schedules, overtime work being re- 
ported in some cases. The mills pro- 
ducing railway equipment and _ heavy 
construction material have recently been 
awarded large contracts, as have also 
some leading machinery works. Im- 
provement is in prospect in the pulp 
and paper industry, which has recently 
operated at a low point owing to sea’ 
sonal influences, a decline in consump: 
tion following curtailment of advertis- 
ing, and also, apparently, a more un 
even distribution of new orders. The 
principal changes to record in the lum- 
ber business are a slightly better de- 
mand for some eastern woods, better 
climatic conditions in British Columbia 
and firm resistance on the part of the 
cperators in the latter area against 
lower prices. New building plans are 
on a smaller scale than at this time last 
year but there is considerable work of 
this class actually in progress, while a 
substantial increase in engineering con- 
tracts has_been reported by MacLean’s 








SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 
Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 


Building Reports, Ltd. Recent sensa- 
tional developments in connection with 
mining stock speculation have no real 
effect on the major producers of min- 
erals, although these events and low 
prices for some metals are responsible 
for the cessation of work on some small 
properties. Such unfavorable occur- 
rences, as well as curtailment of pro- 
duction from at least one copper mine, 
are overshadowed by record operations 
at other points, the prospect of produc- 
tion from several properties of fair size 
during the next few months and the 
headway being made in development 
work on a number of major properties, 
both new and old, including those in 
the Northern Ontario gold district 
which, from the point of view of ore 
reserves and operating costs, are more 
favorably situated than ever before... .” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


“The decline in the foreign trade of 
Canada which set in a few months ago 
has not yet been arrested,” according 
to the Bank of Montreal’s Summary. 


STOCKHOLM MALMO 





“In February, exports of domestic prod- 
ucts decreased $15,569,000 compared 
with the corresponding month last year, 
and imports $16,120,000, the aggregate 
falling off being $31,690,000; while the 
elapsed eleven months of the current 
fiscal year show an increase of $4,- 
898,000 in imports and a decrease of 
$218,186,000 in exports. The whole 
of the considerable decline in the latter 
item, nearly 18 per cent., occurred in 
wheat and flour. 


NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY 


“The newsprint industry has some- 
what slackened its pace. In February, 
shipments at 178,691 tons were ap- 
proximately 8000 tons less than in the 
same month of 1929. Operating ratio 
of Canadian mills fell to 69 per cent. 
in February from 71.4 per cent. in 
January, and compares with about 78 
per cent. last year. During this month 
a large new mill has been put into op- 
eration in New Brunswick. 

“The important trade of building, 
upon which allied industries and labor 
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Capital Authorized. 
Capital Paid-up r - ° 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


of Banking Business in connection with the East 


the half year amounts to £1. 





must depend, has started the year well 
so far as the issue of permits affords in- 
dication. Permits issued in January 
and February do not show any serious 
recession in building operations, whether 
of residential and business structure or 
of engineering projects, when taken in 
the aggregate. Building contracts in the 
last two months show a decrease of 35.9 
per cent. from the same period a year 
ago, against which is an increase of 
48.4 per cent. in engineering works. 


DROP IN COMMODITY PRICES 


“Led by wheat, farm foodstuffs, rub- 
ber, sugar, cotton and wool, the drop 
in commodity prices has extended to a 
long list of goods, bringing the index 
of wholesale commodity prices in Feb- 
ruary down to 94 from 95.6 in Janu- 
ary and 95.7 a year ago. In the United 
States the drop has been even greater. 
Upon enlarged demand an upward turn 
in prices must wait, unless, indeed, the 
sources of supply of basic commodities 
dry up to some extent. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED | 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF MONTREAL 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


- £3,000,000 
1,050,000 
£1,512,884 





“The financial situation as revealed 
by returns of the chartered banks at 
the close of January is one of ease. 
Note circulation declined $19,434,000 
during the month, a normal contraction, 
circulation having fallen about the same 
amount in the two preceding years. 
Notice deposits rose $5,400,000, but 
were still lower than at any period 
since November, 1927, while demand 
deposits fell off $84,802,000, again an 
unusual occurrence in the opening 
month of the year when large dividend 
distributions are made. Call loans both 
in Canada and elsewhere underwent 
considerable contraction, $58,000,000 in 
the aggregate, due to stock market con- 
ditions. Current loans were reduced $19,- 
000,000 in January, but stand $162, 
843,000 higher than a year ago. . . .” 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


Patrick Burns, of Calgary, and Chris 
Spencer, of Vancouver, have been added 
to the board of directors of the Bank 
of Montreal. 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 


BANQUE DE 


COMMERCE 


Societe Anonyme 
ANTWERP 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 


Exceptional facilities and conditions for the collection and prompt remittance of docu- 
mentary items on Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . 
Capital Paid Up. 


Frs. 60.000.000 
Frs. 38.000.000 
Frs. 18.500.000 


Branches: 
BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 


International Banking Notes 


ALANCE sheet of the Darmstadter 

und National Bank of Berlin con- 

tained in the annual report of the 

institution showed a further expansion 
in the bank’s volume of business. Turnover 
increased from 220,000,000 marks to 245,- 
000,000 marks. “Creditors,” mainly time 
and demand deposits, have increased more 
than 14 per cent. to nearly 2,400,000,000 
marks, while ‘debtors’ shows a similar 
development. ‘The increase in German ex: 
ports is reflected in the rise in the item 
“Advances on Goods consigned or ware- 
housed,” which amount approximately to 
377,600,000 marks. The fact that, in spite 
of this expansion, the profits from discount 
and interest have only risen slightly and 
those from commissions show a slight reces- 
sion as compared with the previous year, is 
to be attributed to the high international 
rates of interest and to the reduction in 
stock exchange business due to the situation 
on the money and canital markets. 

Foreign liabilities account for 34 per cent. 
of the total creditors. These are covered 
as to 63%4 per cent. by liquid assets in 
foreign currencies. The principal cover is 
contained in the “‘Nostro” credit balances, 
83 per cent. of which are in foreign coun- 
tries. Out of net profits totaling 11,799,000 
reichsmarks, the bank will again pay a divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. on its capital of 
RM 60,000,000. Reserves amount to 100 
per cent. of the share capital, and the carry- 
forward is RM 3,119,000. Having now 
brought up its public reserves to the level 
of its share capital by special transfers out 
of profits on securities and on _ syndicate 
transactions in recent years, the bank has 
seased this year to include the surplus on 
these accounts in the calculation of profits. 


Den Danske Landmandsbank, Copenhagen, 
in its report for the year 1929, its fifty- 
eighth financial year, showed a balance of 
Kr. 7,583,741 after ordinary expenses of 
the bank had been defrayed. From this 


amount Kr. 486,847 has been written off or 
set aside for bad debts, Kr. 250,000 written 
off for ‘depreciation of buildings, while Kr. 
550,000 has been reserved for income tax. 
A dividend of 5 per cent., amounting to 
Kr. 2,500,000, will be paid after which the 
balance, Kr. 3,796,894, will be transferred to 
the reserve fund of the bank, which is there- 
by increased to Kr. 5,516,013 while the State 
Bond for Reserves is correspondingly reduced 
to Kr. 28,483,986. Total reserves thus will 
remain unchanged at Kr. 34,000,000. 

Balance sheet of the bank as of December 
31, 1929, showed capital of Kr. 50,000,000, 
reserve of Kr. 34,000,000, and resources of 
Kr. 644,580,613. 


NET profits of the Banque D’Athens, Athens, 
for the year 1929 were Drs. 77,543,044, in- 
cluding Drs. 4,459,484 brought forward 
from the previous year. This sum has been 
allocated as follows: 


To reserves Dr. 2,400,000 
To first dividend of 5 per cent. 5,040,000 
Tax on the first dividend 1,798,056 
Tax on additional dividend ....12,'750,000 
To administrative counsel 4,087,640 
To previous deduction for charity 468,764 
To previous deduction for pension 
fund 
To additional dividend 
To carry forward 5,169,819 


The bank's capital is Drs. 100,800,000, 
reserves Drs. 224,200,000 and resources Drs. 
3,270,282,035. 


45,360,000 


THE New York agency of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has received 
word of the appointment of Sir Roderick 
Roy Wilson to the seat on the board of 
directors made vacant by the death of J. F. 
Finlay. 


Directors of the Central Bank of India, 
Limited, Bombay, have presented to the 
stockholders of the bank the annual profit 
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and loss statement, showing net profit for 
the year ended December 31, 1929 of Rs. 
18,04,455, including Rs. 4,55,994 brought 
forward from the previous year. This sum 
has been allocated as follows: 


























To ad interim dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum, free of 


























SCOGE GUE, nice 466 oor Mens Rs. 5,04,396 
To transfer to lands and buildings 
eee 1,00,000 








To transfer to bank's investments in 
government paper, gilt-edged and 












































CONE MOREE .« <c6-0cdisn on enc 2,450,000 
To provide for income tax and 

WENO. Sic ohc od nee coeweciica 75,000 
To final GiviGend one ocic nc sete 5,04,396 
To carry forward to next year's 

SUM. i2sschavese ba ate ore 3,70,663 














The bank has paid up capital of Rs. 1,68,- 
13,200, and resources of Rs. 18,92,43,723. 








Tue Anglo-International Bank Limited, Lon- 
don, reported an increase in profits for the 
year 1929, which, for the period, amounted 
to £117,695. To this has been added the 
credit of profit and loss from 1928. Of the 
total of £138,227, £100,000 has been placed 
to contingency reserve, and £10,000 to 
premises amortization, the remainder, £28,- 
227, being carried forward. 
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ProFit and loss account of the Aktieholaget 
Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm, ‘or the 
year ended December 31, 1929, showed net 
profits for the period of Kr. 16,801,431, 
which, with the addition of Kr. 940,332 
brought forward from the previous year, 
made a total of Kr. 17,741,763 for distribu. 
tion as follows: 


Ce ee Kr. 5,000,000 
TO taxation TOSELVE: <i.s <c:00:2006 1,389,621 
To 12 per cent. dividend ...... 10,800,000 
TO Cacty 16FWOEE: 6 6c ccc see ane 552,142 


The bank has capital of Kr. 90,000,000, 
reserve of Kr. 40,000,000, deposit accounts 
of Kr. 582,582,335 and resources of Kr. 1, 
289,295,049. 


NET profits of the Yokahama Specie Bank, 
Ltd., for the six months ended December 31, 
1929, totaled 7,310,927 yen, after allowances 
were made for bad and doubtful debts, re- 
bate on bills, etc. 

The distribution of profits, with addition 
of 10,420,920 yen brought forward June 30, 
1929, included 3,000,000 yen paid as special 
dividend in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the bank and amounted to 
3 yen per share. The regular dividend was 
5 yen per share, making 8 yen per share 
in all. The balance carried forward after 
3,000,000 yen was placed in the reserve 
fund was 6,231,848 yen. 


BALANCE sheet of the Credit Suisse, Zurich, 
as of December 31, 1929, reported capital 
of Fr. 150,000,000, reserve fund of Fr. 50, 
000,000, current accounts of Fr. 303,607,090 
and resources of Fr. 1,559,974,696. 


THE Ministry of Commerce and Communica- 
tions of Siam, Bangkok, has issued the third 
(1929) edition of a Commercial Directory 
for Siam. It contains 184 pages of facts and 
statistics concerning the country, as well as 
a number of maps and illustrations. 


AN interesting booklet showing the activities 
and services of the National Economic Bank 
of Warsaw has been issued recently by that 
institution. Eight pages are devoted to 
eight of the bank’s chief activities, and each 
is shown, statistically by means of a color: 
ful chart and artistically by the reproduc: 
tion of a colorful window which depicts 
the industry analyzed in the chart. There 
is also a page portrait of the bank’s hall at 
the Polish National Exhibition. 


THE third quarterly report of the technical 
adviser to the National Bank of Rumania, 
Bucharest, has been issued in booklet form 
by the bank. It contains statistics for the 
period August 7 to November 7, 1929. 


MonTHLY balance sheets of commercial 
banks in Germany for February showed a 
substantial_ increase in deposits, the expan- 
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sion amounting to 400,000,000 marks. The 
increase is partly credited to propaganda for 
new accounts begun recently by the German 
banks. 


Tue Central Bank of India, Limited, Bom- 
bay, has issued in book form memoranda in 
response to the questionnaires of the Indian 
Central and the Bombay Provincial banking 
inquiry committees. 


STATEMENT of condition of the Banco de la 
Republica, Bogota, as of February 28, 1930, 
shows paid up capital of $11,735,800, 
reserves of $2,434,244, deposits of $6,572,- 
893 and total resources of $54,806,926. 


Tue Bayerische Hypotheken-Und-Wechsel- 
Bank, with head offices in Munich and 
Nuremberg, has announced plans for estab- 
lishment of a branch office at Oberammergau. 
The new office will be especially equinped 
for the reception of tourists and visitors to 
the Oberammergau Passion Play. 


Prorit of the Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, 
for the half-year ended December 31, 1929, 
totaled 6,391,561 yen, including 3,183,251 
yen from the last account and 296,504 yen 
transferred from the pension fund. This 
sum has been allocated as follows: 


To reserve fund Yen 500,000 
To pension fund 523,200 
To bonus 290,000 
To dividend 


To carry forward 2,078,361 


Balance sheet of the bank as of the same 
date, December 31, 1929, showed capital of 
100,000,000 yen, reserve funds of 64,700,- 
000 yen, deposits of 660,373,923 yen and 
total resources of 906,940,465 yen. 


THE board of directors of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, Gotesborg, in its report 
for the year 1929, states that profits during 
the year amounted to Kr. 14,586,755 after 
writing off debts to the amount of Kr. 2,983,- 
616. To this balance has been added Kr. 
1,580,311 brought forward from the previous 
account and the total of Kr. 16,167,067 has 
been allocated as follows: 


To dividend of 18 Kr. per 

. 11,052,000 

To reduction of bank buildings 
account 


1,000,000 
To carry forward to next account 


2,115,067 


The bank's balance sheet as of December 
31, 1929, shows capital of Kr. 87,188,000, 
reserve fund of Kr. 94,812,000, current 
accounts of Kr. 665,819,718 and total re- 
sources of Kr. 968,486,785. 


A piscussion of the Bank for International 
Settlements by M. A. Traylor, former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association 
and president of the First National Bank 


ANGLO- 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
24-28, LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Telegrams: 


Telephones: Mansion 
House 6543 (9 lines) “*Anglank, London” 
CAPITAL : 


Authorized - - - £2,000,000 
Paidup - - - - - £1,960,008 


London Clearing Agents: 
Bank of England. Glyn, Mills & Co. 
National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 
Board of Directors: 
General The Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, 6.C.8. (Chairman) 
H.E. Peter Bark, 6.C.V.0. (Managing Director) 


Sir Gordon Nairne, Bart. 
Ludwig von Neurath, Esq. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer,6.8.E.,K.C.B. 
Sir William Peat, C.V.0. 








E. W. i. Barry. Esq. 
Julian Day, Esq., M.C. 

A. 6. M. Dickson, Esq. 
The Lord Faringdon, C.H. 
Zoltan Hajdu, Esq. Kunes Sonntag, Esq. 

Or. Paul Hammerschlag Sir Henry Strakosch, 6.8.E. 


Every description of Home and Foreign Banking 

transacted. Special facilities for business with the 

Continent of Europe. Current acccunts opened and 

deposits for short periods accepted at rates which may 
be obtained on application. 


of Chicago, is contained in the current num- 
ber of the American Bankers Association 
Journal. 


Profit of the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki, Hels- 
ingfors, for the year 1929 amounted to 
Fmk. 47,258,044, according to report of the 
directors. To this sum has been added 
Fmk. 13,212,377 brought forward from the 
previous account, making a total of Fmk. 
60,470,421, for distribution as follows: 


To dividend of 19 per cent. Fmk. 38,000,000 
To transfer to reserve fund .... 7,000,000 
To Finnish academy of science 
for promoting scientific research 
To Chemical research fund for re- 
search in agricultural chemistry 
To the Technical College 
To the Forest Research Institute 500,000 
To the Commercial College .... 500,000 
To carry forward to next account 12,970,421 


500,000 


500,000 
500,000 


The donations are made in observance of 
the forty years’ jubilee of the bank, which 
took place February 8. 

Balance sheet of the institution, as of 
December 31, 1929, showed paid up capital 
of Fmk. 200,000,000, reserve funds of Fmk. 
206,309,417, current accounts of Fmk. 
2,15'7,284,496 and resources of Fmk. 2,941,- 
644,945. 
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Learn Languages 
This Summer 


Personal instruction in French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English, etc., continues at 
the Berlitz School all summer. 


Our classrooms are always bright, cool and 
comfortable. And the Berlitz Conversational 
Method, used by skilled native teachers, as- 
sures satisfactory results. 


Private and Class Instruction Day and 
Evening. We prepare for all language ex- 
aminations. Ask for catalog. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


RERLIT7 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 1878 336 Branches 


Manhattan — 30 West 34th Street 
Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 


Brooklyn — 434 Albee Square (Gold St.) 
Tel. Triangle 1946 


WiiuiaM C. Porter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, in- 
augurated the commercial service of the new 
North and South American short-wave radio 
telephone system recently, immediately after 
its official opening by President Hoover. He 
talked with presidents of a number of South 
American banks. 


Tue Banco Central de Chile, Santiago, has 


issued in booklet form its fourth annual 
report to the banking superintendent. It 
includes a discussion of the business situa- 
tion in that country as well as a description 
of the bank's position and earnings. 


Directors of the Bank of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, in their report to stockholders state 
that net profits of the bank for the year 


ended February 28, 1930, were £365,872, 
after provision was made for all bid and 
doubtful debts, etc. To this sum has been 
added £170,084 brought forward from the 
previous account, making a total of £535, 
956, for allocation as follows: 


"FG WOSENVE TODS: $05.5 2:0.c:0i916 wr esere'oe £117,500 
To reduction of bank premises and 

heritable properties accounts.... 
To dividend of 18 per cent. .... 
To carry forward 


30,000 
- 216,000 
172,456 


The bank’s capital is £1,500,000, reserve 
fund is £2,000,000. deposits £32,258,307 and 
resources £40,352,034. 


J. G. Geppes, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, has sailed for 
a two months’ business trip to Europe, dur- 
ing which he will visit England, Holland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary 
and France. 


ProFit and loss account of the Internationale 
Bank Te Amsterdam N. V., Amsterdam, for 
the year ended December 31, 1929. showed 
net profit of flor. 2,266,959, which has been 
divided as follows: 


To reserve flor. 1,000,000 
To dividend of 6 per cent. ..... 960,000 
To dividend taxes 
To remunerations under article 25 

of the statutes 


To carry forward to next account 105,646 


Balance sheet of December 31 showed paid 
up capital of flor. 16,000,000, reserve of 
flor. 5,000,000, and total resources of flor. 
130,303,943. The bank has just concluded 
its sixth year of operation. 


THE National Bank of India, Limited, Lon- 
don reported net profits for the vear 1929 
of £511,132. To this has been added £277, 
328 brought forward from the previous ac- 
count, making a total of £788,461. This 
has been allocated as follows: 


To dividend of 20 per cent 
To house property account 60,000 
To officers’ pension fund 50,000 
To carry forward to next account.. 278,461 


As of December 31, 1929, the bank had 
paid up capital of £2,000,000, reserve of 
£3,000,000, current accounts of £31,467,322 
and resources of £38,519,027. 


£400,000 





Banking to Be Analyzed at A. I. B. 


Convention 


N examination and discussion of 
Ain in all its practical operat- 
ing details will take place at the 
annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking, which will be held 
June 16-20 at Denver, Colo. Nelson 
M. McKernon, assistant secretary Irving 
Trust Company of New York and chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
program, has announced that the special 
cooperation of the Commission on 
Banking Practices and Clearing-House 
Functions of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has been obtained for a bank 
administration conference. 
The subject program and conference 
leaders are as follows: 


Audits and Accounting: Leader, 


Elmer W. Pollock, assistant vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


Auditing De- 
partment Organization and Manual of 
Procedure; Ratio Analysis and Control 
of Resources and Liabilities, also Income 
and Expense; Daily Adjustments Ac- 
crual Accounting; Departmental and 
Per Item Cost Accounting; Budgetary 
Control; Acceptance Accounting and 
Auditing; Fundamentals of Auditing; 
Audit and Control of Non-Cash Col- 
lections; Valuations of Bank Stock in 
Consolidations; The Auditor as_ the 
Watch Dog for and Adviser to the 
Chief Executive; Money Making and 
Saving Tips. 

Bank Administration: Leader, Hal 
Y. Lemon, chairman American Bankers 
Association Commission on Banking 
Practices and Clearing House Functions, 
vice-president Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. A Sound 
Loan Policy; Farmers Loans; Industrial 
Loans; Real Estate Loans; Credit Bu- 
reaus and Credit Files; Simplified Cost 
System and Control through Budgeting; 
Account Analysis and Service Charges; 
Interest on Accounts—Commercial and 
Savings; Chain Stores and Other 


Branch Accounts; Bank Management 
and Responsibility of Directors; Reports 
to Directors; Personnel and Accounting 
Safeguards; Management and Account- 
ing Controls of Branch and Group 
Banks. 

Business Development and Adver- 
tising: Leader, Leopold A. Chambliss, 
assistant vice-president Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. Selling 
Personal Checking Accounts; How to 
Select Trust Prospects; Fixing the Ad- 
vertising Appropriation; Co-operation 
Between the Credit and New Business 
Departments; Modern Art in Adver- 
tising. 

Credits: Leader, William Tonks, 
vice-president Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Property State- 
ment As an Aid in Solving the Cus- 
tomers’ Problems; The Modern Credit 
Attitude; Handling of Credits in a 
Chain Bank System; Financing Agricul- 
tural and Live Stock Credits; Reciprocal 
Relations between Credit Department 
and the Officers and Other Departments 
of a Commercial Bank; The Triangular 
Conflict of (1) the Commercial Sales 
Manager (2) the Commercial Credit 
Man and (3) Financial Credit Man. 

Deposit Functions: Leader, Russell 
G. Smith, vice-president Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco. Bankers’ Deposits and 
Facilities of Reserve City Banks; Fed- 
eral Reserve Facilities for Member 
Banks; Transit and Collection Problems 
of a Group or Branch Banking System; 
Research as an Aid to Profits; A Teller’s 
Responsibilities; Interior Clearings; The 
Personal Touch in Handling Collections; 
Some Clearing Problems. 

Investments and Investment Banking: 
Leader, Norman B. Collins, president 
Security Bank, Chicago. The Interna- 
tional Bank and its Effect on Foreign 
Banking; The History and Future of 
Land Bank Bonds; The Future of 
Municipal Financing; The Future of 
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Real Estate Mortgage Bond Houses; 
The Investment Trust as a Stabilizer 
of Business; Listed vs. Unlisted Securi- 
ties as Collateral; The Investment Policy 
of Insurance Companies; Common 
Stock; The Investment Policy of Small 
Banks. 

Savings Banking: Leader, Henry R. 
Kinsey, vice-president Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assured 
Savings; Interest; Unit System and 
Machines; New Business Development 
and Advertising; Segregation of Funds; 
Safety and Profit in the Bank’s Invest- 
ment Account, Make Your Customer 
Feel Welcome; Those Unprofitable 
Services; A Study of the Savings 
Business. 

Trust Functions: Leader, Leroy Mc- 
Whinney, vice-president International 


A Bank Declares 


1: these days of mergers and rumors 


of mergers among banks, denials of 
such negotiations are often issued, 
but seldom with the force of that pub- 
lished recently by the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. This state- 
ment, which is reproduced on the fac- 
ing page, was run in daily newspapers 
of New York City early in April, when 
rumors of mergers among New York 
City banks were flying thick and fast. 
It: was most appropriately titled: “A 
Declaration of Independence by the 
Oldest Bank in the United States.” 
The bank declared that its inde- 
pendent position and original name 
must be maintained; that there is a real 
place for banks of moderate size; that 
the bank’s present capitalization is 
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Trust Company, Denver. Life Insur. 
ance Trusts; A Review and Analysis 
of Fee Schedules for Personal Trust 
Service in the United States; Policing 
Bond Mortgages—the Reé:ponsibilities 
of the Corporate Trustee and a System 
of Performance; Organization of the 
Probate Division—a Practical Plan for 
Expeditious and Economical Admin- 
istration of Estates; The Living Trust— 
Its Sphere of Usefulness and Its Valid 
ity as Against the Personal Representa- 
tive of the Deceased Donor; The Review 
of Trust Securities—A Practical Plan 
for Use in Institutions of Medium Size; 
Trust Department Development and 
Administration in Branch and Chain 
Banking Systems. 

In each conference practical banking 
men specially qualified to present the 
subjects listed will open the discussion. 


Its Independence 


entirely adequate to take care of the 
needs of the great majority of wealthy 
corporations, firms and individuals; that 
its trust department is completely 
equipped to take care of the largest 
estates as well as those of medium size; 
that the bank is not a distributor of 
securities and is thus impartial in its 
investment advice; and that the pro 
vision of the bank’s charter wherein 
trustees are elected “for life or good 
behavior” makes for a continuity of 
management that is of inestimable value 
to the creators of trusts. 

The Bank of New York and Trust 
Company was founded in 1784 and its 
constitution was written by Alexander 
Hamilton. Within the last few years 
it has erected a new bank building 
which it occupies at 48 Wall street. 





Public Financing for First Quarter 


Exceeds Billion and a Half 


first quarter of 1930, excluding 

domestic and Canadian munic- 
ipals, aggregated $1,613,696,955, accord- 
ing to a compilation by Otto P. 
Schwarzschild, editor of American 
Underwriting Houses and Their Issues. 
The total is substantially less than that 
of the same period last year, when it 
aggregated $1,979,989,000. 

The review as rendered by Mr. 
Schwarzschild includes stock issues as 
well as bonds and notes. Preferred 
stocks of a set par were considered at 
par, while all no par stocks were cal- 
culated at public offering prices. His 
record was compiled from advertise- 
ments of syndicate offerings, and the 
head of the syndicate was assumed to 
be the firm appearing in the leading 
position in the advertisement. 

On the basis of this compilation J. P. 
Morgan & Co. led the list of investment 


Nts public financing during the 


pany ranked next with an aggregate of 
$493,148,000 while the Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York stood third with 
$475,488,000. 

An analysis of the financing during 
the first quarter reveals that of the total 
new offerings of $1,613,696,955 bond 
and note issues aggregated $1,482,550,- 
000, or more than 90 per cent. of the 
total. Stock issues amounted to only 
$131,146,955. Domestic public utility 
financing totaled $644,974,255, account- 
ing for about 40 per cent. of total offer- 
ings during the first quarter. Domestic 
railroad issues ranked second with 
$287,982,000. Canadian corporate and 
other foreign issues aggregated $285,- 
545,000 while new financing for finan- 
cial and investment companies totaled 
$114,227,000. 

The following table shows the activ- 
ities of investment houses heading 
syndicates aggregating $25,000,000 and 


(000 omitted) 


Pe, PAORGRR Cah. oicres ecstins a coslewe nas 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


- $357,088 


As syndicate 


Total 
$357,088 
234,555 
337,588 


head As participant 


$44,500 
185,088 


418,900 
164,400 


541,900 
249,015 

49,649 
170,049 
475,488 
243,962 
404,500 
493,148 
137,760 


Neh INE OK. co 6-0, 65s. 0:6 swe wicre oie ese 
Meensey, Seattle OOo RNC. 6 6cisiiv.c ceciseiensies 
Drexel & Co. 

ONOtN EO 5 TNC: oc a'e:s.0. owibieinlaeaw oereerecs 
carener Gi. OF N., Ve ss steidaeeswawiee seer 
ANE IRCRINIRIER SOMIEEDS. 5:0: 55'0.19 <i piais eis oreierwrereiene 
GE: PE MECREI ECAS sores bei sieverorsiere oitieiais eee 
WRSUORGE MENBE OHR Ts, oie. 5! cleiclsicle 9.0: 5.0/0/we ers aly oreis 
Field, Glore & Co. 


122,649 
428,488 
200,962 
371,500 
461,988 
110,760 


47,000 
43,000 
33,000 
31,160 
27,000 


upward during the first three months 


of 1930. 
Record of houses participating in 


houses during the first quarter by head- 
ing syndicates amounting to $35'7,088,- 


000. Dillon, Read & Co. ranked 


second with $190,055,000 and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. third with $152,500,000. 
_ The results of the first three months 
from the standpoint of total business 
participated in, either as head or par- 
ticipant, show that Harris, Forbes & Co. 
accounted for the largest volume with 
$541,900,000. The National City Com- 


issues totaling $140,000,000 or more. 
(Includes houses not heading, or, head- 
ing syndicates of $25,000,000 or less). 


Bankers Co. of N. Y. .....%% $407,680,000 
First National Bank N. Y. .... 296,633,000 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. ...... 227,000,000 
Continental Illinois Co. ...... 178,980,000 
First National Old Colony Corp. 152,600,000 
Central-Illinois Co. 148,515,000 
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Accounting by Photography 


Banks Are Keeping a Record of All Checks by a New Photo. 
graphic Process 


route from New York to Cleveland 

were several thousand dollars’ worth 
of checks, which a New York bank was 
sending to Cleveland for collection. All 
of the checks 
were burned and, 
ordinarily, the 
bank would have 
suffered great ex- 
pense by having 
to hunt up each 
individual maker 
and get a dupli- 
cate check from 
each. This bank, 
however, keeps a 
photographic rec- 
ord of all of its 
checks, so that 
photographs of 
all the checks in 
the shipment 
were forwarded 
in less than 
twelve hours to 
Cleveland, and 
collections made without delay. 

This is one example of the possible 
benefits to a bank of the new Recordak 
machine, by means of which photo- 
graphs of all of the checks passing 
through the institution can be kept 
ready for instant use and yet occupying 
only a fractional space of that needed 
for the checks themselves. This ma- 
chine, which is being installed in many 
banking institutions, is of equal con- 
venience to the bank’s customers. 

An interesting incident illustrative of 
this took place in White Plains, N. Y. 
When a construction firm completed an 
apartment and the senior partner called 
at the bank to repay the loan by means 
of which the construction was financed, 
the president of the bank asked him how 
he had got along, financially, with the 
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[: a mail plane which crashed en- 





building. The builder answered that he 
did not understand why, but that for 
some reason they had not done very 
well. He added that the payroll account 
had been large and that while they were 
checking this up 
a small fire oc 
curred in the 
office and the 
canceled checks 
were burned so 
that a further 
check had _ been 
impossible. The 
president of the 
bank informed 
the partner that 
the bank kept 
photographic rec- 
ords of all checks 
and that he 
would be very 
glad to show 
them. Examina- 
tion by the senior 
partner showed 
that the junior 
partner had been padding the payroll 
to his own advantage and had brought 
about the fire when investigation of the 
account started. 

The Recordak machine, which is 
manufactured by the Recordak Corpo- 
ration, is mounted on a standard similar 
to an adding machine and occupying 
approximately the same space. The 
pressure of the operator’s hand in drop- 
ping the check through a slot releases 
the mechanism which automatically 
places the check in front of a camera, 
makes the picture and drops the check 
in a tray at the bottom of the machine. 

Among the banks which have installed 
the machine is the Atlantic National 
Bank of Boston, which uses the type 
shown in the above illustration. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


A Monthly Review of Current Financial Publicity 


N income tax record 
for the use of inves- 
tors has been issued 

in booklet form by Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc., invest- 
ment securities company. It 
contains twenty-four pages 
which are ruled and headed 
to correspond roughly to.the 
various classifications of in- 
come sources in the tax 
shedule. -On these pages 
investors may keep running 
accounts of their holdings 
during the year, new pur- 
chases and sales of securities, 
real estate operations and all 
income and disbursement 
transactions which enter into 
the preparation of their in- 
dividual Federal income tax 
schedules. 

The booklet is approxi- 
mately 7 by 8 inches in size 
and has a cover of brown 
paper, on which the title, 
name of the company, etc., 
are printed in darker brown. 
On the inside front cover 
are two paragraphs of text 
explaining the investment 
principles of the company, 
while on the facing page is 
f an explanation of the method 
by which the booklet may 
be used. The inside back 
cover contains additional 
advertising for Ames, Eme- 
tich & Co., Inc. 


Co1NcIDENT with the open- 
ing of the tourist season, the 
Equitable Trust Company 
of New York has published 


MAY, 1930 


and is distributing a new 
and attractive booklet adver- 
tising its E. T. C. letter of 


credit. A cover of orange 
paper with an all-over gilt 
design makes a striking back- 


The Chancellor’s Great Moment 


Facsimile reproduction of the signature of 
Robert R. Livingston as it appears in the 
**Founders’ Book"? (the original stock 
subscription book of ‘The Manhatran 
Company) of April, 1799. He was one 
of the many ieaders of his day whose de- 
acendants we are proud to number among 
the valued patrons of this institution, 


Benjamin Franklin called him the “Cicero of 
America,” but to his fellow New Yorkers he was known 
as “Chancellor Livingston.” When he took his way of 
an afternoon along Cherry Street and past the trellis- 
windowed houses of the Lawrences, the Goelets, and 
the Hancocks, he acknowledged with a quiet old-worid 
grace the tokens of homage and respect that were every 
where paid him. To the humble tradesmen who doffed 
their hats to him it must have seemed that his life was 
well-nigh filled with great moments. 


But it was on the canopied balcony of Federal Hall 
in Wall Street that the Chancellor had his really great 
moment. He was administering the oath of office to 
the first President of the nation. The solemn ceremony 
was scarcely concluded when the Chancellor suddenly 
burst through the dignity that had been so long thrust 
upon him. “Long live General Washington, President 
of the United States,” he exclaimed, striding to the rail 
and waving his hat to the still awed crowd below. 
It was the Chancellor's great moment, 


In appointing the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company as Executor and Trustee under 
your will you enlist the faithful cooperation of an institution which has always 
anjoyed the patronage of leaders in every desirable phase of a great city's life. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


SUXTY-Five OFrices 


One of a series of prestige advertisements in which one of 
New York City’s oldest banks is emphasizing its service to 
and patronage by several successive generations of the city’s 


oldest and most prominent families. 
group was described in this department last month. 


Another in the same 
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ground for the words “The 
E. T. C. Letter of Credit” 
which are printed in heavy, 
black, decorative type. The 
inside pages are equally 
colorful. On a white, coated 
stock, the text is printed in 


black, with headings and 
decorative letters in blue 
and illustrations in tans, 


greens and reds. 

Under the heading “A 
World Currency for Travel- 
ers” the copy suggests that 


while a trip abroad has 
become a common thing 
instead of a life ambition 


realized by only a few, in 
the importance of a safe and 


“Ten reasons 
why I put my 
savings in the 


Union lnductvial Bank” 


“ Twenty years ago I selected the Union Industrial as my bank 
and I have maintained a savings account there ever since 
Here are ten of the reasons why I prefer to do business there. 
1. The Union Industrial is the biggest bank in town 
2. It is associated with a group of Michigan financial institu- 
tions whose aggregate resources exceed $500,000,000 

3. It is a member of the Federal Reserve System. 

4. les depositors include all the big industries and many of the 
leading business men 14 town. 
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convenient method of carry- 
ing funds there has been 
no change. It then explains 
the advantages of an E. T. 
C. Letter of Credit and 
describes just what it is. 


“Trust Service for Indi- 
viduals and Corporations” is 
the title of an unusually 
well written booklet pub- 
lished by the Baltimore 
Trust Company which de- 
scribes in non-technical terms 
the various types of trust 
service and what they do for 
the individual and _ those 
whom he wishes to protect 
or aid financially. Only 


Mr. O. A. Mitchell 


Mitchell has advanced from Time 
Officer & ne 
countamt 


yo Assistant General 





A UNION INDUSTRIAL 
DEPOSITOR FOR 20 YEARS 


5. Its board of directors is composed of some of the biggest 
men in town, many of whom I know personally. 


6. Most of my friends and neighbors bank there roo. 
7. It is chosen by the biggest industries in Flint. 


8. The experience of its directorate and personnel is readily 
available when I need advice on my personal problems. 


9. I have already found it a friendly, courteous bank. 
10. It ‘has brenches convenient to both my home and work.” 


Me MITCHELL has summed up clearly the main reasons why one out of every two 
depositors in Flint have selected the Union Industrial Bank as the guardian of their 
savings. Tremendous financial resources, a lise of depositors representing the city's largest 
industries, a board of directors composed of leaders in all branches of Flint’s business and 
industry—these in brief are the factors of safety and service which have earned this bank 
such a high degree of confidence and which has been responsible for its rapid growth. 


Start a savings account with us today and avail yourself of our special services. You 
will quickly understand why your friends and neighbors place their savings with us. 


Union Industrial Bank 


10 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


DIRECTORS 


R PRANCES 
A Mt Davison LEONARD FREEMAN 
DANIEL GOLDSERCER 
be ci 
ARDY 
WALTER MARDY 


GLENN RJACKION 
<A KANTER 
Lovo G Kmay 
ety 
ro” 
FREDERICK LARKIN 
ROSEATT LONG WAY 








The testimonial form of advertising as adopted by a Flint, 

Mich., bank is illustrated in this advertisement, which is note- 

worthy for its headline and layout as well as for its unusual 
style. 





———— 
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three or four brief par 
graphs are devoted to each 
type of trust service. Cop. 
porate management is de. 
scribed as follows: 

“Corporate management 
sounds formal. But actually 
it means very personal and 
intimate aids to your safety 
and comfort. 

“It is as interesting as a 
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story. Humanize it, and § methc 
you have the trust officer ‘If ' 
working for you and giving § Then 
you the benefit of his own § been 
own experience and that of § Bank 
other officers and directors pany, 
of the company. tional 

“In the care of your§f York 
estate, in the choice of your plana 
investments and in other im- § on ; 
portant confidential services happ 
you will find no friend § and 
more helpful or more de- § desce 
pendable. desc 





“You can never know 
how much a trust company 
can do for you until you 
give it an opportunity to 
work for you.” 

















The booklet is printed T 
on rough white paper of § liste 
good quality, and printing fror 
is in black with contrasting by 
touches of purple. On the like 
cover is a half-tone repro § “ut 
duction of the new building § ™# 
of the Baltimore Trust Com: § “a 
pany outlined with a narrow § ‘4 
band of purple. The initial finc 
“T” in the title, “Trust § 
Service for Individuals and § & 
Corporations,” is also in ie 
purple, with the remaining § “ 
letters in black. Purple ini- de 
tials and headings are used th 
throughout the text. : 





At the end of the book- 
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let are listed the directors 
and oficers of the company, 
and an outline map of Balti- 
more shows the main traffic 
arteries, railroad and harbor 
facilities and locations of the 
company’s nineteen offices. 


A SIMILAR subject is pre- 
sented in an entirely differ- 
at but equally effective 
method in a boklet called 
“If You Leave No Will 
Then What?” which has 
ben gotten out by the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, affiliate of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New 
York. After a brief ex- 
planation, this booklet lists 
on succeeding pages what 
happens if one has no will 
and leaves a wife and 
descendents, a husband and 
descendents, a wife but no 
descendents, a husband but 
no descendents, descendents 
but no wife or husband, 
no wife or husband, no 
descendents. 

The various classifications 
listed above are all visible 
from the introductory page 
by means of a dictionary- 
like index arranged by the 
cutting away of part of the 
margins. By turning to the 
dassification in which the 
reader is interested, he can 
find out both in chart form 
and in text just what will 
become of his property if 
he dies without leaving a 
will. Two facing pages are 
devoted to each classification, 
the left one containing the 
charts and the right, notes 
explaining further details of 


new { (accounts 


Since January Ist 


NLY an Institution which renders the highest type of 
banking service could merit this substantial recognition. 


It is this service, rendered to 58 active communities in Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens, that has brought us this 


increase in clientele 


We believe the opening of so large a number of accounts within 
three months is unprecedented in banking history. 


Ae 
The Bank of United States 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MAIN OFFICE; FIFTH AVENUE AT 44ch STREET 


Figures are always attention-getting, but they take on an 
unusual significance in this striking advertisement of a New 


York bank. 


It is excellent for its simplicity of layout and 


copy as well as for its attention-getting heading. 


the law. An _ appropriate 
illustration is a part of each 
page. 

The booklet is attractively 
gotten up. The cover is in 
gray with printing in blue, 
black and gold and the 
same three colors are car- 
ried out on the white inside 
pages. The main text is 
printed in black, and decora- 
tions and illustrations are in 
blue and gold. 

“The purpose of this book- 
let,” says the introduction in 
part, “is to show briefly how 
your estate will be distrib- 
uted under existing New 


York laws in case you leave 
no will. It should help you 
to realize that your law- 
given privilege to control 
the disposition of your prop- 
erty is too valuable to be 
disregarded. It will show 
some of the dangers and 
complications which may re- 
sult if you fail to exercise 
this right. It also suggests 
the means you should adopt 
to insure that your wishes 
will be faithfully carried 


” 


out. 


THE life insurance trust is 
the subject of a simple but 
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page. Printing is in black 
on blue paper. 


’ Business is Goop 


at FRANKLIN TRUST 


A BOOKLET which contains 
a description of its services 
to correspondent banks has 
been published in attractive 
form by the Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago, under 
the title, “Suggesting a 
Wide Range of Services,” 
“The size and compact 
@ modern bank that moulds its service to : 
meet the individual requirements of its character of our organiza: 
depositors t ion,” says the introduction, 


. And our DEPOSITS have increased over 
$2,000,000.00 


Real evidence that Philadelphians appreciate 


tion,” 
“make it possible for us to 
handle the business of out- 
of-town banks in a careful, 
individual way. Nothing is 
delegated to clerks which 
should have the decision 
and experience of an officer. 
The problem of the corre- 
spondent is viewed in the 
light of the best banking 
procedure; is given the im 


. We would like to have your account too 
RESOURCES OVER $50,000,000.00 


Ln Be 


S 


COMPANY 
CHESTNUT AT FIFTEENTH 
trons ond Maret Sa 


Cones Ont, 
S708 Germantown Ave 


WIDE AWAKE 


TIL MIDNIGHT 


An interesting advertisement of a Philadelphia trust company 


with an unusual but most effective layout. 


The heading is 


particularly timely and the brief copy holds the attention 
which is caught by the headline and attractive art work. 


well gotten up folder issued 
by the California Trust and 
Savings Bank and the Cali- 
fornia National Bank of 
Sacramento. In it is ex- 
plained the difference in 
procedure between the pay- 
ment of an ordinary life 
insurance policy to the 
beneficiary and the payment 
of the proceeds of a life 
insurance trust. An un- 
funded and funded life in- 
surance trust are distin- 
guished between and other 
questions which may be 


asked by the reader are 
answered clearly and in 
detail. The services of the 
bank are, of course, men- 
tioned as trustee and it is 
suggested to the reader that 
he consult one of the trust 
officers (mentioned by name) 
for further information in 
regard to the life insurance 
trust. 

A sketch of the bank 
building is reproduced on 
the first page of the folder 
and a list of officers and 
directors occupies the last 


portance and _ sympathetic 
treatment to which the cus 
tomer naturally feels it is 
entitled.” This brief mes 
sage is signed by the presi- 
dent of the company. 
Under a_ heading “To 
Meet the Needs of Corre- 
spondent Banks” which is 
used across the top of a 
double-page spread, are 
listed the company’s services 
to correspondent banks, each 
with a brief description. 
Services of the trust depart: 
ment, bond department and 
foreign department which 
are of interest to the corre’ 
spondent bank are listed and 
described on following pages. 
The booklet is printed in 
black and red on white paper 
and the cover, of stiff white 
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sock, contains the title and 
the name of the bank in 
black with a border of black 


and green. 


“Bank Your Money and 
You'll Have It” says the 
third advertisement in a 
“prosperity series” being put 
on by Barron Collier, presi- 
dent of Barron G. Collier, 
Inc, and the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company. 


on white coated stock and 
illustrated with several 
photographs. The cover is 
of heavy tan paper, with 
the name of the series in 
a rectangular box near the 
center-top of the cover, 
while the name of the person 
described in the particular 
booklet occupies the lower 
right-hand corner. The 
printing is in green with 
the rectangular box formed 
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by a border of red. The 
booklets of the series so far 
published are interestingly 
written, and contain amus- 
ing personal incidents con- 
cerning the life of the 
person being described. 


“WHEN You Buy a Bond” 
is the title of a colorful four- 
page folder sent out by 
Rogers Caldwell & Co., 


dealers in southern securities. 


“Your bank offers safety of 
pincipal, with profit, with- 
wt worry. And _ when 
you're ready, guides you 
t) other safe investment 
portunities.” 

This message, like the two 
previous ones, is published 
in the form of a car card, 
and the entire series is de- 
agned to restore public con- 
idence in the business and 
financial stability of the na- 
tion. The first card appeared 
November 1, 1929, and car- 
red an appeal for “confi 
dence and patience.” The 
cond, following six weeks 
ater, carried the message, 
‘buy generously . . 
ut extravagance” and “save 
regularly . . . without stint- 
ing.” The third card 
appeared the firct week in 
{March. 


EVERY 
MINUTE 


(during banking hours) 


someone 
opens a Bank 
of Italy account 


cea (#S ANOTHER saver joins the 
. with — \ WR s Bank of Italy$‘thrifty million’ 


NCE every minute someone opens an 

account with California's largest bank. 
Thousands of these accounts are opened by 
savers who are joining Bank of Italy's “thrifty 
million”. Perhaps if you had joined this mighty 
throng of sincere savers ten years ago, you would 
be “sitting on top of the world” today. 
One of the quickest and safest ways to build the 
corner-stone of your financial success is through a 
Bank of Italy interest-bearing It account. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL fAvines Assoc Avinos of Ital 
A NATIONAL BANK 


ANOTHER of the series of 
‘leaders in Cambridge In- 
dustry,” one of which was 
described in these columns 
n March, is devoted to 
Andrew Craigie, 1749-1819. 
This brochure is similar in 
lormat to that previously 
described, consisting of a 
axteen-page booklet printed 


Trust service 
Personal loans 
Building loans 
Savings accounts 
Commercial loans 
Investment service 
Travelers Cheques 
Checking accounts 
World travel service 
Foreign trade counsel 
Worldwide collections 
Credit and business counsel 


This savings advertisement achieves its purpose in showing 

the popularity of the savings department of this California 

bank. Illustration and heading are particularly attention- 
getting. 
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As a Chemical Depositor 
you will find that this 
Bank is just as interested 
in holding your account 
as it was in securing it! 


IN FACT, MORE INTERESTED, BECAUSB 
THERE'S MORE OCCASION FOR IT. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 





in a layout which character- 
izes all of this New York 
bank's display advertising. 


“When you buy bond,” it 
says, “you become a pre- 
ferred creditor of an indus- 
trial empire—for example, 
the business of running a 
nation, a state, a city, a rail- 
road, a hotel, a power 
system, a factory for the 
production of a necessity 
of life—a solid, substantial, 
permanent, necessary busi- 
ness enterprise. 

“Your investment yields a 
steady, fixed income that is 
secured to you by the assets 
and earnings of that busi- 
ness—income upon. which 
you can depend, in good 
times or bad... .” 

The copy goes on to ex- 
plain the advantages of bonds 
as securities and suggests 


that the reader send in the 
attached return card asking 
for a list of bonds selected 
The folder 


for investment. 


is interestingly written and 
well gotten up. 


THE four-page folder, Re- 
flections, which is issued 
“now and then” by the Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, contains in its 
latest issue a number of un- 
usually interesting personal 
stories concerning its trust 


work. While simply con- 
ceived and containing no 
elaborate art work, this 


publication achieves distinc- 
tion by the human interest 
appeal of its text and the 
excellent way in which it is 
presented. Doubtless every 
trust company or department 
encounters many incidents 
which might be made into 
equally interesting stories, 
but it remains for the Cali- 
fornia Trust Company to 
turn them into advertising. 


PicTuRES of its counter men 
are being sent out in its 
monthly Letter by the Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. About 5000 
pictures of one of the men, 
together with a brief, accu- 
rate biography, are enclosed 
with the publication each 
month. At the end of a 
year the bank provides a 
cover for the full set of 
photographs and biographies. 


“MopERN Banking” is the 
title of a booklet published 
by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, which 
is “the story of Dayton’s 
two leading banks that 
united to serve you better.” 





On each page of the bookle under 
is reproduced a photograph Phila 
of one department of the C 
bank, with a brief caption} ™$ 
describing that department's} ™* 
service. The center double |" 
page spread contains a map 
of the city showing the loca- Tas 
tion of the bank’s main office | ' 
and branches. Officers, di- | ™¥8 
rectors, etc., are listed on the | 
last pages of the booklet. — 
The book is very attrac: | 4 


tively gotten up and printed,|% © 
recel 


AT the 1930 annual meeting {Whe 
of stockholders of the Mid | Will 
land Bank Limited, London, | lent 
some interesting _historica’ | *'! 
data pertaining tothe bank | § 
were exhibited. The exhibit |°4™ 
consisted of notes, checks, |@%¢ 
drafts, deeds of settlement, |P 
reports, ledgers and miscel- | # 
laneous documents of by: | 

gone days in the bank's 

ninety-four years of ex 

istence. lo. 


AN informative booklet on 
United States bonds, notes the 
and certificates has been fhe 
issued by the Mellon Na’ Mar 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh. ine 
It lists them, explains the tern 
special features of each type |*U 
and presents a table showing |" 
interest accruing on $1000 jot t 
par value of Liberty Loan 
bonds. Epw 
land 


“THRIFT,” a talk delivered [por 
over the radio by H. Ennis for 
Jones, vice-president of the pf € 
Franklin Trust Company of poli 
Philadelphia, has been re-}at 
printed in booklet form by ang 
the bank. The address wasn 
delivered over Station WIP Ptat 











— 


es, 


0k] 
graph 
F the 
Ption 
lent’s 
uble- 


rm Tue North Coast Bank & 
Oca: 


office | ust Co. of Seattle recently 
di inaugurated a new free 
ni the | Service for naturalized citi- 
| zens of the United States. 
The bank acts as custodian 
of citizenship papers, issues 

| receipts and surrenders them 

eting when they are needed. 
Mid William T. Perkins, presi- 
ndon, )4ent of the bank, says the 
rica’ | etvice was undertaken at 
bank | -he suggestion of the Ameri- 
chibit | anization Bureau of Seattle 
ecks, |and is given alike to de- 
ment, |Positors and non-customers 
iscel- |of the bank. 


under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. It suggests sav- 
ing for definite purposes to 
establish a habit of regular 
saving. 


2 


ttrac- 
nted 


by: | 
ank’s| ADVERTISING 
ex: CHANGES 


}0. G. ALEXANDER, assistant 
— ‘Wice- president in charge of 
notes |the advertising activities of 
haes . Queens division Bank of 
Na Manhattan Trust Company, 
urgh. | |New York, has been trans- 
. the ferred to the main office to 
type {*sume complete charge of 
wing |the advertising and publicity 
1000 \of the entire bank. 
Loan 

EpwarD Howarp of Cleve- 

land, Ohio, has been ap- 
vered {pointed advertising counsel 
Ennis for the Standard Trust Bank 
f the fof Cleveland, which is a con- 
iy of Polidation of the Engineers 
. re-|National Bank, the Not- 
n by}ingham Savings & Banking 
; wasfompany and the Guaranty 
WIP Btate Savings & Loan Com- 


pany. He has also been 
appointed to direct the ac- 
count of Ettinger & Brand, 
investment company of 


Cleveland. 


THE Title and Mortgage 
Company, Chicago, has 
placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Chicago 
office of. Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc. 


Murray Purves, formerly 
northeastern manager of the 
Redbook, has been appointed 
assistant to the president of 
the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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THE Los Angeles office of 
Doremus & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the ad- 
vertising of Cass, Howard 
& Company, Los Angeles 


investment bankers. 


JaMEs B. Minor, formerly 
advertising manager of the 
wholesale division of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, 
Chicago, has joined the 
Los Angeles office of Dore- 
mus & Company, advertising 
agency. 


Com- 
Milwaukee ad- 


THE Dyer-Enzinger 
pany, Inc., 


a Billion in new development 


Ce. cae een tet cantend ty 


Bank of Commerce shows that the 


be spent in 1930. Thus Canada will add greatly to her 


productive power. 


Maintaining close touch with every phase of Canada’s 
The i 


system are agencies in New York, Seattle, and Portland, 
Oregon. 


THE_CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


os nite 
Charman of the Board 


Capttal Paid Up Over $29,000,000 


ee 
SH. Lacan, General Menage. 
Reserve Over $29,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 130 WILLIAM STREET 
Agents: C. ). Sternensow RB Buceesrmp P.M. Nowms 





An institutional advertisement published in New York 


newspapers by a Canadian bank. 


Illustration and heading, 


both of which are especially good, suggest the idea which 
is carried out in the text. 
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When a Will Was 
Not a Will 


When Mrs. Bronson’s husband died his bank 
box was opened. It contained only a large roll of 
money (all he had in the world) and the card pic- 
tured above. 


Mr. Bronson’s intention was plain: He wanted 
his widow to have the money—all of it. 


But because what Mr. Bronson had written was 
legally not a will at all, but only a scrap of paper, 
his widow did not get all the money. Fortunately 
in this case she did receive a part of it.* 


This is but one touching instance of a “home- 
made will.” There are many others. 


A few minutes with his lawyer would have set 
Mr. Bronson straight, would have given him the in- 


formation necessary to make a real will. 


CONSULT YOUR ATTORNEY. 


Trust Department 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


Carondelet, Gravier and Union Sts. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 





The human interest appeal is of paramount im- 

portance in this safe deposit advertisement pub- 

lished by a New Orleans bank. The illustration 

is unusual and effective and the simplicity of the 
text is appropriate to the context. 


vertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the 
account of the Wisconsin 
Bankshares Corporation. 


EARLE W. LANCASTER has 
been appointed assistant 


New England manager of 
Doremus & Company and 
will be located at the Boston 
office. 


CHaRLES RR. HAMMER- 
SLOUGH & COMPANY, in- 


vestment securities company 
of New York, has appointed 
Donahue, Coe & Mayer, 
Inc., advertising agency of 
New York, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


W. CLEMENS BENTLEY, 
formerly advertising man- 
ager of P. W. Brooks & 
Company, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed adver 
tising manager of the North 
American Securities Com: 
pany of the same city. 


THE Cleveland Stock Ex: 
change, which is conducting 
an advertising campaign to 
make the public acquainted 
with its activities, has ap 
pointed William Ganson 
Rose,’ Inc., of that city as 


advertising cov nsel. 
i. gre 


THE Public National Bank 
and Trust Company of 
New York has appointed 
the Arthur Hirshon Com 
pany, Inc., New York ad: 
vertising agency, to direct 
its account. 


LeE & ComPANyY, 
York financial house, 
appointed James F. New 
comb & Company, Inc. 
New York advertising 
agency, to direct its adver’ 
tising account. 


ALBERT FRANK & Com 
PANY, Inc., has been ap 
pointed to direct the finan 
cial advertising of the Henry 
Mandel Companies of New 
York. 
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Ox of the many interesting n ‘UNION TRUST o. 


vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 





American Express Bank Opens for 
Business 


HE American Express Bank and utility, transportation, and_ insurance 
Trust Company opened for busi- companies, as well as partners of several 


ness April 15 in the American of the foremost financial houses. 
Express Building, at 65 Broadway, New 


York, with a paid in capital and surplus 
of approximately $15,000,000. The 
bank was organized under the auspices 
of the American Express Company and 
offers a complete range of financial 
services for individuals, firms, corpora- 
tions and correspondent banks. 

Because of the close association of the 
new institution with the American Ex- 
press Company and its contacts with 
important financial and business organi- 
zations in the United States and abroad, 
the new bank is expected to take an im- 
portant place in the banking field. The 
board of directors is made up of execu- 
tives of prominent industrial, public 


American Express Bank and Trust Com: 
pany, 65 Broadway, New York City. 


Mepbtey G. B. WHELPLEY dle 
President of the American Express Bank The officers of the bank are Medley 


and Trust Company of New York. G. B. Whelpley, president; William T. 
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Hoops, vice-president; Edward J. 
Donahue, secretary; Kenly Saville, 
treasurer; Paul C. Beardslee, trust of- 
ficer; Leo V. Van Sant, assistant secre- 
tary, and August H. Tiemeyer, assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Whelpley was formerly 
vice-president of Chase Securities Cor- 
poration. Born in Canada, he spent 
his boyhood in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In 
1919 he joined the staff of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, be- 
coming vice-president of that institution 
in 1922. At the time of the merger 
of the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank with the Chase National Bank he 


2S 
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became vice-president of the latter 
institution. 

The directors are as follows: Joseph 
F. Abbott, president American Sugar 
Refining Company; Martin J. Alger, 
president Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Company; William D. Bald- 
win, chairman Otis Elevator Company; 
F. Higginson Cabot, Jr., vice-president 
Stone & Webster, Inc.; William C. 
Dickerman, president American Loco- 
motive Company; Frederic W. Ecker, 
assistant treasurer Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; William B. Given, 


Jr., president American Brake Shoe & 


Lobby of the American Express Bank, New York, on the day of opening. 





EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
New York City 


Forty-Two Broadway, 


Foundry Company; Paul L. Haid, presi- 
dent Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company; William T. Hoops, president 
the L. C. L. Corporation; Ralph B. 
Ives, president Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany; Arthur F. Lafrentz, first vice- 
president American Surety Company; 
James S$. McCulloh, president New 
York Telephone Company; Frank A. 
Merrick, president Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company; Paul 
G. Pennoyer, A. Iselin & Co.; Bernon 
S. Prentice, Dominick & Dominick; 


John W. Prentiss, Hornblower and 
Weeks; Richard S. Reynolds, Reynolds 
& Company; Joseph C. Rovensky, vice- 
president the Chase National Bank; 
Charles S. Sargent, Kidder, Peabody & 
Company; Lynde Selden, vice-president 
the Chase National Bank; Frederick P. 
Small, president American Express 
Company; J. A. Sweetser, president 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company; 
Medley G. B. Whelpley, president; 
Graham C. Woodruff, chairman, U. S. 
Freight Co. 


Alfred E. Smith, left, opening an account with Louis G. Kaufman, 

president of Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust Company, New 

York, during the opening of the bank’s new branch in the Lincoln 
Building. 
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Midland Bank, London, Institutes a 
Safe Deposit Service 


don, began last month a new 

service, when it opened a safe 
deposit department in its new head 
ofice, at Poultry, London. While safe 
deposit service is usual in United States 
banking institutions, it is not so common 
among English banks. This new de- 
partment of the Midland Bank will be 
available to the public, as well as to 
the customers of the Midland Bank and 
its subsidiaries. 

The safe deposit department consists 
of a specially constructed strong room 
protected by a circular vault door 
weighing thirty-five tons. Five different 


Te Midland Bank Limited, Lon- 


sizes of boxes, all twenty inches deep, 


. ve ee 
wt | 


weve 


have been provided to meet the varying 
needs of renters. In addition there are 
a number of inspection rooms where 
renters may examine the contents of 
their boxes and transact other business 
in privacy. 

Only two keys have been made to 
each box and the renter is supplied with 
both of them, so that only the renter 
or an accredited representative may gain 
access to his safe. 

Charges vary from 10s a year for the 
smallest box, which is 2/2 by 7 7/16, 
to £3 for the largest, which is 16 13/16 
by 15 9/16. For the next smallest size 
£1 is charged; for the medium, £1 10s; 
and for the next largest, £2 10s. 


A view of the Midland Bank safe deposit department, opened recently in the bank's 
new head office building, Poultry, London. 





Analysis of American Investment 
Trusts 


N analysis of American investment 
Aw in 1929 has been prepared 
by Grover O'Neill & Co., man- 
agers of investment funds, New York, 
and is being distributed by that com- 
pany. The tabulation shows the operat- 
ing results of 117 companies and the 
employment of $2,710,626,036 invested 
in them. It has been compiled with the 
co-operation of the companies included 
in the survey and is presented in a 
standardized and authoritative fashion. 
In the analysis are given details con- 
cerning capital structure, net worth, 
sources of income, expenses, bond in- 
terest, taxes, net income, earnings per 
share, changes in assets, and other valu- 
able data. 
The companies included in the an- 
alysis are as follows: 


General Diversified Investment Trusts— 
Adams Express Co., Affiliated Investors, 
Inc., Aldred Investment Trust, Alliance In- 
vestment Corp.; Allied International Invest- 
ing Corp.; American, British & Continental 
Corp., American Capital Corp., American 
Investment Co., American Investors, Inc., 
American & Scottish Investment Co., At- 
lantic Securities Corp., Baillargeon-Winslow 
Investment Corp., Bankers Investment Trust 
of America, Bond & Share Company, Ltd., 
Boston Personal Property Trust, Capital 
Administration Co., Ltd., Chartered Inves- 
tors, Inc., Continental Securities Corp., 
Counselors Securities Trust, Devonshire In- 
vesting Corp., Fourth National Investors 
Corp., General American Investors Co., Inc., 
General Capital Corp., General Public 
Service Corp., Guardian Investors Corp., 
Investment Co. of America, Investment Trust 
Associates, Investors Equity Co., Inc., Iro- 
quois Share Corp., Jackson & Curtis Invest. 
Associates, Joint Investors Inc., Lincoln Mutual 
Investment Trust, Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, Mohawk Investment Corp., Morris- 
town Securities Corp., Mutual Investment 
Trust, Mutual Investors Co., National Se- 
curities Corp. of California, North American 
Investment Corp., Old Colony Investment 


Trust, Overseas Securities Co., Inc., Pacific 
Investing Corp., Passwall Corporation, 
Pennsylvania Investing Co., Power @ Light 
Securities Trust, Prudential Investors, Inc., 
Public Investing Co., Railway @ Light Se- 
curities Trust, Reliance International Corp., 
Reynolds Investing Co., Inc., Second Na- 
tional Investors Corp., Security Manacement 
Co., first fund, Security Management Co., 
second fund, Shawmut Association, State 
Street Investment Corp., Sterling Securities 
Corp., Sun Investing Co., Inc., Third Na- 
tional Investors Corp., U. S. @ Foreign 
Securities Corp. U. S. & International 
Securities Corp., Utility Equities Corp., 
Wedgwood Investing Corp., Western Re- 
serve Investing Corp., Winslow Lanier In- 
ternational Corp., Wisconsin Investment Co. 


Finance, Trading, Management and Hold- 
ing Companies — Alleghany Corporation, 
American Cities Power & Light Corp., 
American Equities Co., American Founders 
Corp., American International Corp., Ameri- 
can Utilities @ General Corp., Blue Ridge 
Corporation, California Investment Fund, 
Inc., Central-Illinois Securities Corp., Chi- 
cago Corporation, Commonwealth Securities, 
Inc., Continental Chicago Corp., Continental 
Shares, Inc., Corporation Securities Companv 
of Chicago, Electric Power Associates, Inc., 
Electric Shareholdings Corp., Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp., Graymur Corporation, Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., Investors Corpo- 
ration, Lehman Corporation, Manhattan- 
Dearborn Corp., Mayflower Associates, Inc., 
National Aviation Corp., National Republic 
Investment Trust, Petroleum Corporation of 
America, Reliance Management Corp., Se- 
lected Industries, Inc., Shenandoah Corpo- 
ration, Sisto Financial Corp., United States 
&@ Overseas Corp. 


Specialized Investment Trusts—Air In- 
vestors, Inc., American European Securities 
Co., Bankers National Investing Corp. 
Century Shares Trust, Chain & General 
Equities, Inc., Chain Store Investment Corp., 
Chain Store Stocks, Inc., Insuranshares 
Corp. of Delaware, International Carriers, 
Ltd., International Superpower Corp., Metal 
&@ Mining Shares, Inc., Ohio Shares, Inc., 
Oil Shares, Inc., Oilstocks Limited, Petroleum 
&@ Trading Corp., Railway Equities Corp., 
Securities Corporation General, Shares in the 
South, Inc., Tobacco & Allied Stocks, Inc. 





Coming Bankers’ Conventions 


ALABAMA BANKERS 
ingham, May 22-23. 
centelli, Alabama 
gomery. 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Cleve- 
land, September 29-October 2. Executive man- 
ager, Fred N. Shepherd, 110 East 42nd 
street, New York City. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION ExECU- 
tive CouNcIL, Old Point Comfort, Va., May 
5-8. Headquarters, Chamberlin - Vanderbilt 
Hotel. Executive manager, Fred N. Shep- 
herd, 110 East 42nd street, New York City. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING, Den- 
ver, June 16-20. Secretary, Richard W. Hill, 
110 East 42nd street, New York City. 


ARKANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Little 
Rock, May 21-22. Secretary, Robert E. Wait, 
923 Home Insurance Building, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Del 
Monte, June 4-7. Secretary, Frederick H. 
Colburn, 628 Mills Building, San Francisco. 


CoLoraDo BANKERS AsSOCIATION, Glen- 
wood Springs, June 27-28. Secretary, L. F. 
Scarboro, Mountain States Banker, Denver. 


ConNNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
New London, June 27-28. Secretary, Charles 
E. Hoyt, South Norwalk Trust Company, 
South Norwalk. 


DELAWARE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Reho- 
both, September 4. Secretary, Warren K. 
Ayres, Wilmington Trust Company, Wil- 
mington. 


ASSOCIATION, Birm- 
Secretary, M. A. Vin- 
National Bank, Mont- 


DistrICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS AsSO- 
CIATION, Asheville, June 5-8. Secretary, 
W. J. Waller, vice-president Federal-Ameri- 
can National Bank, Washington. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
Louisville, Ky., September 17-20. Head- 
quarters, Brown Hotel. Secretary, Preston 
Reed, 231 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


GrorGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, cruise 
from Savannah to New York, leaving Savan- 
nah June 7. Secretary, Haynes McFadden, 
909 Walton Building, Atlanta. 


IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Moscow, 
June 12-13. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, Boise 
City National Bank, Boise City. 


ILLINoIs BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Peoria, 
June 23-25. Secretary, M. A. Graettinger, 
208 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


_ INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Fort 
Wayne, September 10-11. Secretary, Forba 
McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellows Building, In- 


dianapolis. 


ASSOCIATION, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, New 
Orleans, October. Headquarters, Roosevelt 
Hotel. Secretary, Alden H. Little, 105 South 
La Salle street, Chicago. 


Iowa BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Davenport, 
June 16-18. Secretary, Frank Warner, 430 
Liberty Building, Des Moines. 


Kansas BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Wichita, 
May 22-23. Secretary, W. W. Bowman, 
Topeka. 


_KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Louis- 
ville, September. Secretary, Harry G. Smith, 
705 Marion E. Taylor Building, Louisville. 


MaINneE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, South 
Poland, June 21. Secretary, E. S. Kennard, 
Rumford National Bank, Rumford. 


MAINE AND MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS 
BANKS ASSOCIATIONS, joint meeting, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., September 18-20. 


_MaryYLanp BanKERs AssociATION, Atlan- 
tic City, May 21-22. Secretary, James W. 
McElroy, First National Bank, Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Grand 
Rapids, June 10-12. Executive secretary, 


Mrs. H. M. Brown, 1713 Ford Building, 
Detroit. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, St. 
Paul, June 16-18. Secretary, George Susens, 
718 National Building, Minneapolis. 


MississipPI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, May 


13-14. Secretary, George B. Power, Capital 
National Bank Building, Jackson. 


Missour!I BANKERS ASSOCIATION, St. Louis, 


May 27-28. W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 


MonTANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Great 


Falls, July 17-20. Secretary, A. T. Hibbard, 
Helena. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL Sav- 
INGs Banks, Atlantic City, May 14-16. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Traymore,. Executive secre- 
tary, John W. Sandstedt, 347 Madison ave- 
nue, New York City. 


NATIONAL ForEIGN TRADE CouncIL, Los 
Angeles, May 21-23. Secretary, O. K. Davis, 
India House, Hanover Square, New York. 


NaTIONAL SaFe Deposit CONVENTION, 
Boston, May 22-24. Secretary, Ralph D. 
Slaymaker, Fidelity Safe Deposit Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New Jersey BANKERS ASSOCIATION, At- 
lantic City, May 15-17. Secretary, Armitt 
H. Coate, Burlington County Trust Com- 
pany, Moorestown. 


New Mexico BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Ra- 
ton, May 16-17. Secretary, Mrs. Margaret 
Barnes, 318 North 6th street, Albuquerque. 


New York State BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Quebec, June 9-11. Headquarters, Chateau 
Frontenac. Secretary, Edward J. Gallien, 128 
Broadway, New York. 


NortH Caro.LinA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Pinehurst, May 8-10. Secretary, Paul P. 
Brown, Raleigh. 
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PACIFIC TRUST COMPANY 


51 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


HERMAN J. COOK, President 


Capital $8,000,000 


Surplus $7,100,000 


GENERAL BANKING, TRUST AND 
FOREIGN BUSINESS 


NortH Dakota BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Bismarck, June 24-25. Secretary, W. 
Macfadden, 54 Broadway, Fargo. 

Onto BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Dayton, 
June 4-6. Secretary, David Auch, Hunting- 
ton Bank Building, Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, May 
20-21. Secretary, Eugene P. Gum, 907-8 
Colcord Building, Oklahoma City. 

OrEGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Medford, 
June 9-10. Secretary, P. Cramer, Jr., 
327 Lumbermen’s Building, Portland. 

Pacific Coast AND Rocky MOUNTAIN 
STATES TRUST CONFERENCE, Seattle, Wash., 
August 6-8. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Atlantic City, May 21-23. Secretary, C. F. 
Zimmerman, First National Bank, Hunt- 
ington. 

RHODE IsLAND BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
East Providence, May. Secretary, John 
Peel, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 


pany, Providence. 


Savincs BANKS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
STATE OF New York, Quebec, September 
24-26. Headquarters, Chateau Frontenac. 
A boat trip up the Saguenay River will fol- 
low the convention. 


SoutTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 


Myrtle Beach, June 17-19. Secretary, Henry 
ba —-s 801 Carolina Life Building, Co- 
umbia. 


SoutH Daxota BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Aberdeen, June 11-13. Secretary, George 
A. Starring, City Hall Building, Huron. 


_ TENNESSEE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Knox- 
ville, May 15-16. Secretary, H. Grady Hud- 
dleston, 1015 Independent Life Building, 
Nashville. 

Texas BANKERS ASSOCIATION, May 13-15, 
Secretary, W. A. Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 

UtaH BANKERS AssociaTION, Salt Lake 
City, June 20-21. Secretary, H. B. Cran- 
dall, First State Bank, Salina. 

VirGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Hot 
Springs, June 26-28. Secretary, W. S. Irby, 
Bank of Lunenburg, Kenbridge. 

WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Bellingham, June 19-21. Secretary, J. 
Brislawn, 810 Alaska Building, Seattle. 

WESTERN REGIONAL Savincs CONFER: 
ENCE, Salt Lake City, May 27-28. 

WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Mil- 
waukee, June 5-7. Secretary, Wall G. Coap- 
man, 717 Caswell Block, Milwaukee. 

WyominGc BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Casper, 
August 29-30. Secretary, Harry B. Hender- 
son, Cheyenne. 





What They Say 


RATIOS 


“Most bankers have heard of a current 
ratio way of determining the strength 
of a merchant’s statement. Two for 
one has been mentioned so often that 
too many believe that it is the standard 
above which lies all soundness at all 
times, for all statements and for all 
trades. This is as silly as to say that 
all men six feet tall are strong and all 
below six feet weak. The current ratio 
has different usuals for different trades 
and for different periods. The careful 
banker notes these variations and uses a 
certain current ratio to study the 
strength of a cotton mill, another for a 
meat packer, a third for the maker of 
shoes, and so on.”—Alexander Wall, 
secretary-treasurer, Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates. 


NO PITY 


“Financial power in the hands of 
men living in distant cities knows no 
charity. It hears no cry of pity. It 
responds to no touch for community 
betterment. Its heart never pulsates 
with patriotic home ties.”-—Lieutenant- 
Governor Huber of Wisconsin. 


INCOMPETENT MANAGEMENT 


“Our experience in California has 
taught us that it is impossible to regulate 
a bank with a dishonest or incompetent 
management. Where necessary we 
should not hesitate to insist on a change 
in the management as a first step to- 
ward putting the bank in a satisfactory 
condition.”—Albert A. Rosenshine, at- 
torney for the State Banking Depart- 
ment, California. 


FAVORS MINNESOTA BRANCHES 


“Personally, I am inclined to think 
the state might permit strong banks to 


establish branches in neighboring places, 
say within a radius of twenty miles. 
That right would be carefully limited 
so it could not be abused. No bank 
would be allowed to put a branch in a 
town which had a bank already. No 
branch would be permitted except under 
a charter from the commission. Ordi- 
narily not more than one bank should be 
allowed to have a branch in any place.” 
—A. J. Viegel, Minnesota State Com- 
missioner of Banks. 


4 PER CENT. IS TOO HIGH 


“I am thoroughly convinced that 4 
per cent. on time deposits is too high, 
and that 3 per cent. is more in keeping 
with sound banking principles. How- 
ever, I would not suggest 3 per cent. as 
a fixed rate, for I am of the opinion 
that we should have a flexible rate 
subject to changes with the prevailing 
rates in money centers and local con- 
ditions. This could best be done through 
organization and co-operation. It would 
be wise, and perhaps necessary for the 
key banks in the various counties to take 
the lead in such a reform, for it is not 
likely that all would agree at the same 
time.”"—B. S. Jamieson, cashier, Union 
Savings Bank, Covington, Tenn. 


CO-OPERATION AND EARNINGS 


“Entirely through co-operation, think- 
ing and acting with our competitor, our 
bank with $50,000 capital has made 
$8000 a year for two years new net 
earnings, or 16 per cent. on our capital. 
If you will study the possibilities to the 
point where you will make up your 
minds that you have the will to put it 
over, the earnings are actually in your 
hands. Make up your minds that you 
will do it—that you will talk to your 
competitor, no matter how much you 
dislike him.”"—W. L. Brooks, president 
Northern National Bank, Bemidji, Minn. 
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The facade of the new building of Lee, Higginson & Co., looking north on Broad street 

with the Sub-Treasury in the background. The curved front of the building, with the row 

of columns across the upper portion, gives much individuality to the home of this long: 
established banking house. Cross & Cross were the architects. 











Lee, Higginson & Company in 
New Home 


Well-Known House Joins Group of Private Banking Institutions 
Which Own Their Own Bank Buildings 


S one of the finest examples of 
Azz beauty in New York 
City, the new building of Lee, 
Higginson & Company at 37 Broad 
street is noteworthy. This nine-story 
structure of classic design, with its 
curved facade, is a conspicuous addition 
to Broad street, and its location at the 
widest part of the street enables it to 
be seen from Wall street and makes it 
a physical part of the financial group of 
the “Street.” 

It is additionally interesting in that 
its erection and occupation places Lee, 
Higginson & Company among the small 
group of private banking houses in New 
York which own their own homes. 

The history of the firm goes back 
eighty-two years to 1848, when it was 
founded as Lee & Higginson in Boston, 
with offices at 47 State street. Five 
years later, in 1853, it became Lee, 
Higginson & Company and moved to 
44 State street. At this latter location 
it remained for seventy-three years, 
until, four years ago, it moved to its 
own building at 70 Federal street. 


GROWTH OF THE FIRM 


For over twenty years, the firm’s New 
York office has identified it prominently 
with this community as a national house 
with wide domestic and foreign connec- 
tions. From a modest beginning the firm 
has become one of the leading banking 
houses in the country and has had as 
partners many outstanding American 
financiers. Major Henry L. Higginson, 
Francis L. Higginson, James Jackson, 
Gardiner M. Lane, George L. Peabody, 





and James J. Storrow are among those 
who participated in the growth of the 
firm and the broadening of its influence 
into one of the greatest factors in the 
private banking field. 

Lee, Higginson & Company now has 
main offices in Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, with many branch offices. An 
afhliated firm, known as Higginson & 
Company, was established in London in 
1907 to promote the sale of American 
securities in England, and a Paris office, 
under the name of Lee, Higginson et 
Cie, will shortly be opened to care for 
the firm’s rapidly growing European 
business. There are fifteen partners of 
the firm resident in the United States 
and one in London. 

On the following pages are repro- 
duced a number of photographs which 
show, in small measure, the beauty of 
this new home of one of the country’s 
best known private banking houses. 

The dignity and the almost severe 
beauty of the facade offer an appro- 
priate and not unpleasing contrast to 
the warmer and more colorful tone of 
the great banking hall on the ground 
floor, with its imposing mosaic columns 
and magnificent mural paintings illus- 
trating by reproductions, at once au- 
thentic and imaginative, the history of 
the world’s shipping, culminating in the 
great modern vessels now familiar to the 
Port of New York. The architect and 
the painter have conspired to create an 
atmosphere that somehow blends the 
room with the seascape in one har- 
monious view, in which both are lit 
with the same soft light. 
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The main doorway. The dignity of this impressive entrance is emphasized by the simplicity 
of line which is one of the characteristics of the whole building. 
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The east end of the banking room showing part of the mural paintings representing a 
pageantry of commerce by sea, by Griffith Bailey Coale. The ships in the picture are the 
Leviathan and the Aeroplane Carrier Saratoga. 





Looking toward the sales department. 
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A view of the executive platform. 
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From the executiv 


e department looking toward the banking department. 
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The sales department on the north side of the banking department, showing the graceful 
mosaic columns with their bronze arrises and caps. 
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The south side of the banking room with its row of columns matching those on the north 
side. 
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E Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has ordered a favorable 
report on a bill recommended by 
the Federal Reserve Board to permit 
national banks to voluntarily surrender 
the right to exercise trust powers. There 
has been some question as to national 
banks having this power in the past. 
The purpose of the bill is to enable na- 
tional banks giving up trust powers to 
get back from state banking authorities 
securities deposited for the privilege of 
exercising the trust function. 


* * * 


Robert H. Bean, executive secretary 
of the American Acceptance Council, 
complains that American banks bought 
less than 6 per cent. of the bankers’ 
acceptances created in 1929, while for- 
eign banks purchased more than 50 per 
cent. 

2 


Negotiations between committees rep- 
resenting the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Aszociation of States 
on Bank Taxation are believed to be 
nearing completion. According to 
George H. Sullivan, president of the 
latter association and chairman of the 
Minnesota interim tax commission, only 
one main point of difference now exists, 
that being the question whether all real 
estate taxes paid by mercantile, manu- 
facturing and other business corpora- 
tions should be included in comparing 
the respective burdens of state taxation 
borne by banks and other business cor- 
porations. Negotiations have been 
actively carried on for several months 
and the Sullivan committee is now con- 
sidering an alternative proposal from 
the banks which would eliminate the 
inclusion of real estate. 


* * * 


It is reported that through the policy 
of rehabilitation followed by the South 
Dakota banking department 99 banks 
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Gleaned from the Month’s News 


in that state have been restored to 
solvency that otherwise might have been 
counted among the lost. 


* %* # 


In Woburn, Mass., the Woburn Five 
Cents Savings Bank is said to have 
offered to exchange its building for the 
City Hall which is situated across the 
Common. According to the proposal a 
new bank building would be erected on 
the site of the present City Hall and 
the City fathers and police station 
would move into the bank’s present 
quarters. 

* * & 


A fire-proof, bullet-proof loading 
garage has been built into the First 
Wisconsin National Bank Building in 
Milwaukee, giving protection to the 
bank’s armored trucks when loading and 
unloading valuables. 


* *e * 


New York Savings banks showed a 
gain of $19,985,192 in February as 
compared with gains in previous years 
as follows: $5,122,183 in 1929; $18, 
401,004 in 1928; $15,128,087 in 1927; 
$9,247,083 in 1926. There was a net 
gain of 18,199 accounts during the 
month. This is a complete reversal of 
the conditions which prevailed last fall 
when the trend was downward on sav- 
ings accounts. 


* * 


Practically every banking, investment 
and business house in Boston's financial 
district has signed a petition favoring 
the elimination of passenger car dead 
parking in the financial district. 


* #* & 











The number of banks operating 


branches in the Second Federal Reserve 


District has decreased from 134 to 128 


during the year ended June 30 last. 








Se a ll 


CoH ee OHO TO CO CO 


Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


19 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


(Adjoining Federal Reserve Bank) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


The number of branches operated, how- 
ever, has increased from 652 to 747. 
The number of banks in New York 
City has decreased from 142 in 1889 
to 126 in 1929. These figures are from 
the annual report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


* * * 


S. L. Cantley, Missouri State Finance 
Commissioner, reports that the banks 
under his jurisdiction are in a much 
healthier and more liquid position than 
half a year ago. He says that there 
were 65 state bank consolidations in 
1928; 62 in 1929 and 15 so far this 
year but that there are still “at least 
300 too many banks.” 


* * #* 


Deposits in regular savings accounts 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve District 


(Chicago) showed a small increase as 
of March 1 as compared with February 
1, although the number of accounts fell 


off slightly. 
* * 


Terming the banking system a “na- 
tional disgrace” E. W. Decker of 
the Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis, testified before the House Bank- 
ing Committee that the agricultural de- 
pression in the Northwest was the direct 
result of inadequate banking facilities. 
He recommended the substitution of the 
“group system” for “unit banking.” 


* * 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
announced that it will hereafter pay 5 
per cent. interest on savings, com- 
pounded semi-annually. This is said to 
be a record. 








Tce mid-town office of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, of 
New York, which has outgrown 
its original quarters, has been moved 


to a new nineteen-story bank and office 
building which has been constructed for 


ore 





New mid-town office of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 
New York. 


it at 6 East 45th street. The structure 
is the ninth building that the company 
has erected in Greater New York for 
its Own use. 

The new building is of white brick 
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Mid-Town Branch of Title Guaran- 
tee and Trust in New Building 


and is fortunately situated with low 
buildings on either side and open space 
in the rear so that its many windows 
bring sunlight to all of the rooms at 
some time during the day. The main 
banking room is two stories in height. 
On the first floor are also provided facili- 
ties for women customers of the bank, 
title and trust departments. A com: 
plete trust department has been installed 
and a safe deposit department makes it 
unnecessary for customers of the com- 
pany to go to the downtown office for 
these two services. 

The safe deposit department, which is 
located in the basement, has a number 
of unusual features. The vault is 
approached through a cast steel vesti- 
bule and is formed of a single massive 
casting composed of a combination of 
metals which cannot be penetrated by 
a cutting torch. 

Changeable locks are an interesting 
part of the safe deposit boxes. When a 
box is rented, the customer himself sets 
the lock to his individual key and when 
he gives it up and returns his key, the 
lock is reset in neutral and adjusted to 
a new key when it is rented to a new 
customer. 

The vaults were manufactured and 
installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, and 
New York. 

Stephen T. Kelsey, assistant vice- 
president of the company, is in charge 
of the office; Robertson L. Cleveland in 
charge of the banking department; and 
Thomas J. Kappock of the title insur’ 
ance department. 

The mid-town office of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company was 
opened in July, 1924, across the street 
from the new building. For the first 
two years it was operated as a branch 
of the title insurance and mortgage de- 
partments but in 1926 a branch of the 
bank was installed as well. 
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What’s Going On 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 


ec rereerccenerennnenenl 


W. M. BALpwIn, formerly vice-president and 
executive manager of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, has been elected presi- 
dent of the bank to succeed J. R. Nutt, who 
has been both president and chairman of 
the board of directors, but who has resigned 
the former position. Mr. Nutt remains as 
chairman of the bank. Mr. Baldwin has 
been a Cleveland banker for thirty-six years, 
and Mr. Nutt has been engaged in banking 
for thirty-three years. 

George A. Coulton, formerly executive 
vice-president, and J. R. Kraus have been 
elected as vice-chairmen of the board and 
Allard Smith, R. S. Crawford and C. E. 
Farnsworth have been made executive vice- 
presidents. Charles B. Gleason, formerly 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, has been made a vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company. 

Upon his resignation as president, Mr. 
Nutt announced that he would be “even 
more active’ as chairman of the board “than 
was possible while holding that position and 
also the presidency.” 


RopERT ADAMSON and Henry W. Pollock, 
senior vice-presidents of the Bank of United 
States, New York, have been elected execu- 
tive vice-presidents of the institution. 


IrvinG D. FisH, formerly second vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Chicago office of the 


From left to right: 


Guaranty Company of New York, has been 
promoted to vice-president and transferred 


to the New York office. 


© eranx-stocer 
J. R. Nutt 


Chairman of the board of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 


Tames W. Watson, formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed special representa- 


W. M. Baldwin, president and chairman of the trust committee 


of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland; George A. Coulton and J. R. Kraus, vice- 
chairmen of the board; and Allard Smith, executive vice-president. 
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tive of the Midland Corporation, security 
affiliate of the Midland Bank of Cleveland. 
He is a graduate of the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 


JouHN Y. Rossins has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Company of 
president of the 
and Research Corporation, 


New York to become 
Administrative 

































































JoHN Y. Rossins 


President Administrative and Research 
Corporation, New York. 


which through its subsidiaries sponsors Cor- 
porate Trust Shares and Basic Industry 
Shares, both of which are fixed trusts. He 
succeeds Ross Beason, who will become 
chairman of the board. Mr. Robbins has 
been with the Equitable for twenty-six years. 


V. E. HEINEMAN has been elected an assist- 
ant secretary of the Pacific Trust Company 
of New York. 


THE Guaranty Company of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of Holden K. 
Farrar as second vice-president, in charge of 
the company’s Chicago office. Sumner B. 
Emerson will succeed Mr. Farrar as manager 
of the Philadelphia office and Ira E. Wight 
will become manager of the Montreal office 
to succeed Mr. Emerson. 


James S. ALEXANDER, JR., formerly second 
vice-president, has been appointed a vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. He is 
Murray Hill office. 


in charge of the 


————= 


GrorcE CHAMPION has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


REvuBEN E. Lewis, formerly secretary of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, has become second vice- 
president of the Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago. Henry E. Sargent 
succeeds him as secretary of the Trust Com- 
pany Division. 


Aaron L. Jacosy, vice-president, assisted by 
Milton Becker, formerly of the Bank of 
United States, will have charge of the 
Pitken avenue branch of the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 


CENTRAL Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of William R. Hanrahan as assistant 
vice-president. 


G. R. Harris has been elected an assistant 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit. 

Cuarves H. SHIELDS, cashier of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been elected a vice-president of 
the same company. He will continue as 
cashier also. Mr. Shields began his banking 
career in Cincinnati more than forty years 
ago. 





HARLAND H. ALLEN, well known writer and 
speaker on economic subjects, has been ap- 
pointed economist to the Foreman-State Na- 
tional Bank, the Foreman-State Trust And 
Savings Bank, and the Foreman-State Corpo- 
ration, of Chicago. He will sponsor a mid’ 
monthly survey of finance and business for 
the bank group, act as director of research 
and consultant in industrial situations and 
general business conditions. Mr.. Allen has 
served on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago and the University of Illinois, and 
has been dean of the School of Commerce, 
Oklahoma State College. 


FRANK M. DoNoHUE and William H. 
Ronald, Jr., have been appointed assistant 
treasurers of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York. 


FRED BRENCHLEY has been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of the First Federal For- 
eign Banking Corporation, the first “Edge 
Act Bank” to assist foreign trade. Mr. 
Brenchley was for a number of years man- 
ager of the foreign department of the Marine 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, 
and then went to New York as an executive 
with the Credit Alliance. 


Norton THAYER has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Chatham Phenix National 
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Bank and Trust Company of New York in 
the Tenth Federal Reserve District and 
Edmund Gorman as representative in the 
Eighth District. Mr. Thayer will have head- 
quarters in Kansas City and Mr. Gorman 
in St. Louis. 


W. A. Boc and Jackson Dobbs have been 
appointed general managers of the Bank of 
Montreal, Canada, to succeed H. B. Mac- 
Kenzie, who died recently. The decision to 
appoint joint general managers was, it was 
announced, “due to the extensive duties 
devolving upon the position heretofore held 
by the general manager.” 

Mr. Bog is a native of Ontario and served 
a number of years in the Montreal branch 
before going to New York as second agent 
in 1906. He was appointed assistant general 
manager in 1921. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Tum M. GirRDLER, president and chairman 
of the board of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, has been elected a director of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, on its con- 
solidation with the Equitable Trust Company 
and the Interstate Trust Company. 


WILLIAM W. GANWELL, of James H. 
Oliphant & Co., and J. Norman Levene, of 
J. N. Levene, Inc., have been elected direc- 
* the Seward National Bank of New 
ork. 


Ropert C. STANLEY, president of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of New York, has 
been added to the directorate of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York. 


C. Water NICHOLS has been elected a 
trustee of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company of New York to fill the vacancy 
left by the death of his father, Dr. William 
H. Nichols. 


Francis B. Davis, Jr., president of the 
United States Rubber Company, has been 


elected a trustee of the New York Trust 
Company. 


FRANK GANNETT, president of the Gannett 
Newspapers, has been added to the direc- 
torate of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Floyp A. Car.isLe of F. L. Carlisle & Co., 
Inc., has been elected a director in the Na- 


tional City Bank of New York. 


Rochester’s First Trust Company 





Located at the Heart of the Financial District 
Capital and Surplus $4,350,000 
Resources $50,000,000 


ROCHESTER TRUST 


and Safe Deposit 


COMPANY 


Main Street West and Exchange 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DEATHS 


James C. Brown, senior member of the 
international banking firm of Brown Brothers 
& Co., died last month in Philadelphia, 
where he had long been an _ outstanding 
figure in financial and civic affairs. He was 
a great grandson of Alexander Brown, 
founder of the banking house bearing the 
Brown name. In addition to his connection 
with Brown Brothers, he was an officer in 
a number of mining, transportation and 
manufacturing companies. 


W. P. G. Harpinc, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston since 1923, and 
formerly governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, died recently in Boston. He was 
65 years old. He was born in Alabama and 
began his banking career in the private bank 
of J. H. Fitts & Co. at Tuscaloosa, from 
which he rose through various positions to 
the presidency of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Reserve Board when it was 
organized in 1914 and in 1916 became 
governor, which position he filled until 1922. 





CUOMO UU 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $6,000,000 Undivided Profits $347,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


WILLIAM J. WASON, JB., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


= 


Hucu B. MacKenzig, general manager of 
the Bank of Montreal, Canada, died sud- 
denly last month while in his office preparing 
for a meeting of the board of directors. He 
was 62 years old. He joined the Bank of 
Montreal in 1917 when it took over the 


Hucu B. MacKeEnzigE 


General manager Bank of Montreal, 
who died recently. 


Bank of British North America, with which 
he had been connected. From 1920 to 1928 
he was general manager of the Royal Trust 
Company, which is closely affiliated with the 
Bank of Montreal, and in October, 1929, 
he was elected general manager of the Bank 
of Montreal to succeed Sir Frederick Wil- 
liams-Taylor, now vice-president. 


SAMUEL HemiINGway, who has been presi- 
‘dent of the Second National Bank of New 
Haven, Conn., for thirty-one years, died 
recently at the age of 71. Mr. Hemingway 
had been associated with the Second Na- 
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INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


ALBERT I. TABOR, Secretary 
ALFRED W- ABRAMS, Assistant Secretary 
EUGENE L. VAN WART, Assistant Secretary 


IIUUAUUUUUUUTLULTOUOLLEOLL 
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tional, of which his father was a former 
president, for more than fifty years. He 
was also a director in several companies. 


Witsur W. Hicains, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Boston, died recently. 
He entered the employ of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston as a young man 
and for many years was treasurer of it. 
Upon the recent consolidation of the Old 
Colony with the First National, Mr. Higgins 
was made a vice-president of the enlarged 


bank. 


MERGERS 


THE consolidation of the First National 
Bank and the American Trust Company, of 
Boston, has become effective and by virtue 
of it the following have become directors of 
the First National: Frank G. Allen, Hobart 
Ames, John S. Ames, Frank B. Bemis, Wil- 
liam Dexter, Russell G. Fessenden and Lester 
Leland. The same men will also be added 
to the directorate of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston. 


THE Citizens Trust Company and the Utica 
National Bank & Trust Company, of Utica, 
N. Y., will merge under the nam> of the 
former about June 1. The new bank will 
have resources of $31,825,631. William I. 
Taber and C. R. Dewey, chairman and presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Citizens Trust 
Company, will retain those positions, and 
Walter Jerome Green, chairman, and 
Lawrence H. Hendricks, president of the 
Utica National Bank, will become vice’ 
chairmen of the board. 


FoLLowinc the completion on April 1 of all 
the legal phases of the merger of the 
Guardian Trust Company and the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, to form the new 
Union Guardian Trust Company, officers 
and personnel of the merged bank are now 
located in the Union Trust Building. The 
move was completed April 12. 
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A PLAN to merge the First National Bank 
and the Eighth National Bank of Phila- 
delphia has been approved by directors of 
the two banks. The consolidation, if 
effected, will create a commercial banking 
institution with capital of $3,111,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of $8,715,000, deposits 
of $73,000,000 and resources of $91,000,- 
000. The institution will continue under 
the name of the First National. 


Tue National Bank of Commerce and the 
Marine Banking & Trust Company, which 
js controlled by the former, have been con- 
solidated under the name of the National 
Bank of Commerce, of Houston, Tex. 


Tue consolidation of the National Bank of 
Commerce and the Second Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, of Milwaukee, Wis., has be- 
come effective under the name of the former. 
It has capital of $1,000,000, deposits of 
$13,000,000 and total resources of $16,000,- 
000. The bank is a member of the First 
Wisconsin Group. 


Directors of the Globe Bank and Trust 
Company and the Rugby National Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have voted to merge the 
two institutions under the name of the 
former. The Globe started an expansion 
program in 1928 and has already taken over 
three institutions within the last sixteen 
months. Morris Walzer will remain as 
president and William J. Glacken, president 
of the Rugby, will become a vice-president. 


THe Commercial Credit Company has 
acquired control of the Credit Alliance Cor- 
poration by the exchange of 80 per cent. of 
the common stock of the latter for that of 
the former institution. The Credit Alliance 
had resources of $46,181,579 on December 
31, while those of Commercial Credit were 
$192,290,999. 


THE first statement issued by the group re- 
sulting from the consolidation of the Fourth 
and First National Bank, the Nashville Trust 
Company and a number of other banks in 
Nashville and the surrounding district, shows 
total resources of more than $100,000,000. 
The Fourth & First Banks, Inc., has capital 
stock of $4,000,000, surplus of the same 
amount and $662,791 undivided profits. In 
addition to the Fourth & First National Bank 
and the Nashville Trust Company, the group 
owns and controls the First National Bank 
of Kingsport, American Bank & Trust Co. 
of Lebanon, American Bank & Trust Co. of 
Watertown, Bank of Kingsport, Sumner 
County Bank & Trust Co. of Gallatin, Smith 
County Bank of Carthage, Alexandria Bank 
@ Trust Co. of Alexandria, Fourth & First 
National Co. and Guaranty Title Trust Co. 
of Nashville. 


The South Carolina 
National Bank 


Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 800,000.00 
Resources 30,000,000.00 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Chase National Bank, 
the Equitable Trust Company and the Inter- 
state Trust Company, of New York, have 
approved plans for a merger of the three into 
the Chase National Bank, and the merger 
will go into effect June 1. The consolidated 
bank, which will be the largest in the world, 
will have capital, surplus and undivided 
profits and reserves of $368,000,000. Total 
resources on the basis of statements of 
March 27 will amount to more than $2,500,- 
000,000 and total deposits to more than 
$1',850,000,000. 

A special trust committee has been 
appointed so that upon completion of the 
merger it will pass upon all questions of 
policy bearing upon the investment of trust 
funds and the general handling of estates 
and trusts. The trust committee will con- 
sist of Gordon Auchincloss, Howard Bayne, 
Thomas M. Debevoise, Franklin D’Olier, 
Frederick H. Ecker, George H. Howard, 
Lewis Cass. Ledyard, Jr., Albert G. Milbank, 
Thomas J. Parkinson, Frank L. Polk, Samuel 
F. Pryor and Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


NEW BANKS 


THE American Express Bank and Trust 
Company of New York opened for business 
last month in the American Express Build- 
ing, 65 Broadway. 


THE National Exchange Bank and Trust 
Company opened in Brooklyn, N. Y., last 
month with capital and surplus of $2,000,- 
000. The first day's deposits were also 
approximately $2,000,000. Milton Dammann 
is chairman of the board, Arthur S. Somers 
president, and William R. Miller, executive 
vice-president. The bank is located in the 
new sixteen-story National Title Guaranty 
Company Building, at 185 Montague street. 
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THE CORPORATION MANUAL 


Thirty-first Edition 


A systematic arrangement of the Statutes 
affecting both Foreign and Domestic Corpo- 
rations; the Uniform Stock Transfer Act; 
the “ Blue Sky ” laws; the Anti-Trust Laws 
in all states. Forms and Precedents. 2466 
pages; strong Buckram binding, 


Published by 


United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 


THE Banco di Napoli Trust Company, New 
York, is expected to open for business at 526 
Broadway about May 1. E. M. Berry, 


E. M. Berry 


Vice-president Banco di Napoli Trust 
Company, which will open in New 
York this month. 


formerly vice-president of the Baltimore Trust 
Company and of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has been elected a vice- 
president. 


TRUSTEES of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, which is to be merged with 
the Chase National Bank, are causing a new 
company to be formed with the same name. 
“Stock of this new company,” said a state- 
ment of Winthrop W. Aldrich, president 
of the Equitable, “will be held for the benefit 


———e 


of the shareholders of the Chase National 
Bank. The company has been formed for 
the purpose of retaining the name of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. It 
will carry on certain trust business which 
will not conflict with the business of the trust 
department of the new Chase National 
Bank.” The new bank will be located at 
11 Broad street, the address of the present 
Equitable, and will have capital of $1,000,000, 


ForMATION in Los Angeles of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the Harold G. Ferguson 
Finance Company, Ltd., has been announced 


FRANK C. MorTIMER 
President of the new Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Harold G. Fergu- 
son Finance Company, Ltd., Los 

Angeles. 


by Harold G. Ferguson, who will be chair 
man of the board of both companies. The 
authorized capitalization of the trust com’ 


pany is $1,000,000 and of the finance 
company $2,000,000. Frank C. Mortimer 
will be president of both companies and 
Dain Sturges vice-president of both. 

Mr. Mortimer is a _ nationally known 
banker. For many years he was associated 
with the National City Bank of New York 
and for the last five years has been vice 
president in charge of new business with the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Sturges resigned as vice’ 
president of the Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles to accept the 
new position. He has been with the former 
institution since 1920. 
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Tue Park Row Trust Company opened last 
month at 154 Nassau street, New York, in 
the banking quarters formerly occupied by 
Clarke Brothers private bank. 


Tue Chicago Bank of Commerce opened for 
business last month at Madison and Dear- 
born streets. 





THE newly organized Fourth Street Trust 
Company of Wilmington, Del., opened for 
business recently at Fourth and Madison 
streets. The new bank will conduct a gen- 
eral banking business. Thomas M. Mon- 
aghan is president. 


Tue State Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
which assumed the deposit liabilities of the 
Independence State Bank of Chicago, opened 
recently at Roosevelt Road and Kedzie 
avenue, that city. It is headed by Alfred 
K. Foreman and Edwin G. Foreman, Jr., 
vice-presidents and directors of the Foreman- 
State National Bank of Chicago, and has 
capital, surplus and reserves of $875,000. 
Alfred K. Foreman is president and Edwin 
G. Foreman, Jr., chairman of the executive 
committee. 


SECURITY AFFILIATES 





NEw quarters have been completed in the 
First National Bank Building of Chicago for 
the First-Chicago Corporation, affiliate of the 
First National. The corporation will partici- 
pate in the origination and underwriting of 
stock issues. Frank O. Wetmore and Fred- 
erick H. Rawson are chairmen of the corpo- 
ration, Harry A. Wheeler, vice-chairman, and 
Melvin A. Traylor, president. 


CHAINS, GROUPS, BRANCHES 


AcQulisiTION of the Fidelity Trust Company 
by the Marine Midland Corporation, hold- 
ing company for a chain of banks operating 
in New York State, has become effective 
with the exchange of 98 per cent. of the 
shares of the Fidelity in exchange for shares 
of the holding company. Marine Midland 
now controls eighteen banks with resources 
of more than $600,000,000. 


CeNTRAL-ILLINOIs Company of Chicago, in- 
vestment affiliate of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, has opened a branch office 
in Indianapolis with J. Mitchell Westra, 
for many years manager of the Indiana dis- 
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trict for the Central-Illinois Company, in 


charge. 







THE National City Bank of New York has 
opened a new Upper Park Avenue branch 
at Park avenue and 96th street, New York. 
This is the bank's fortieth branch in Greater 
New York. 











THE United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., has acquired the business of the 
West Coast National Bank of Portland and 
its eight affliated branches, giving the United 
States National group resources of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 









THE Manhattan Company of New York has 
acquired a controlling interest in the Cen- 
tral National Bank, of New York, by an 
exchange of stock on a basis of one share 
of Central National stock for one share of 
Manhattan Company stock, plus $45 in cash. 
Several officials of the Manhattan Company 
have been added to the directorate of the 
Central National. They include J. Stewart 
Baker, president of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany; P. A. Rowley, president the Man- 
hattan Companv and vice-chairman Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company; and H. M. 
Bucklin, vice-president Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company. 














THE National Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the Peoples National Bank of 
Jackson, Mich., both associated with the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., have 
merged under the name of the Union @ 
Peoples National Bank. The new bank has 
resources of $18,000,000 and occupies a new 
building. Herbert S. Reynolds is president. 










THE Banco Kentucky Company of Louisville 
has acquired control of the First National 
Bank of Paducah, Ky., through an exchange 
of stock and the First National has become 
a part of a group of banks headed by James 
B. Brown, president of the National Bank 
of Kentucky, Louisville. Resources of the 
group exceed $120,000,000. Capital of the 
Banco Kentucky Company is $50,000,000. 
























THE Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles has opened its thirty- 
third banking office. 







THE St. Paul National Bank, of St. Paul, 
has become affiliated with the First Bank 
Stock Corporation of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Present officers and directors will 
continue in charge. The St. Paul National 
has capital of $100,000, surplus and profits 
of $48,600, and resources of $1,540,094. 










THE Fulton Trust Company of New York 
has bought a plot of ground on Madison 
avenue, between 77th and ‘78th streets, 
where it will establish an uptown office. 
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CHATHAM Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, has opened a branch 
in the new Lincoln Building, in the Grand 
Central district. 


MERGER of the Mechanics National Bank 
and the Bay View National Bank, of Bay 
View, Wis., has united two members of the 
First Wisconsin Group into the Bay View 
National Bank. The merged bank has rez 
sources of $3,500,000. 


THREE new branches are being opened this 
spring by the Irving Trust Company of New 
York. The Irving's fifth Brooklyn office was 
opened last month at 27-28 Newkirk Plaza. 
An office has been leased in the New York 
Central Office Building and the bank’s branch 
located at Park avenue and 48th street will 
be removed there this month. On June 1 
a new branch will be opened in the Stanley 
& Patterson Building, at Varick and Van 
Dam streets. 
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BANK BUILDINGS 


Tuer Consolidated National Bank of Tucson, 
Ariz., opened its new building recently. It 
is said to be the largest bank building be- 
tween Dallas and Los Angeles. 


Tue Northwestern National Bank and the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, Minne- 
apolis, will open their new building this 
month. Northwest Bancorporation has occu- 
pied its offices on the fourth floor and Banc- 
northwest Company will also be in the new 
building. 

The Northwestern National Bank Build- 
ing is said to be the largest financial struc: 
ture northwest of Chicago and represents an 
investment of $6,000,000. It is sixteen 
stories high and the banking room, which 
extends up three stories, is 305 feet long. 


New building of the Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis. 
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The new Park Row Trust Company, located at 154 Nassau street, corner of 
Park Row, in New York. 


Park Row Trust 


Company Opens 


in New York 


organized by Michael H. Cahill, 

president of the Plaza Trust Com- 
pany, and several directors of that insti- 
tution, opened for business last month 
in the Tribune Building, 154 Nassau 
street, at the corner of Park Row, in 
New York City. Mr. Cahill has been 
elected president of the new bank, 
which makes him the only man who is 
simultaneously president of two New 


York City banks. Willard H. Pearsall, 


Tes Park Row Trust Company, 


vice-president and secretary of the new 
bank, is in charge of operations, while 
Mr. Cahill maintains his offices at the 
Plaza Trust Company. John J. Maguire 
and E. L. Andersen are assistant secre- 
taries. 
The new bank was organized by Mr. 
Cahill and his associates to take .advan- 
tage of the excellent bank location on 
City Hall Park which was left vacant 
last year when the Clarke Brothers 
private bank was closed. There is no 
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The officers’ quarters are located at the left of the banking room as one enters, making 
the executives easily accessible. 


A view of the banking room, showing the new type of cageless counters which have 
been installed. The architects for the building alterations and refurnishing were 
Holmes & Winslow of New York. 
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connection between the new bank and 
that which formerly occupied the site, 
but, as a mark of good will toward 
those who lost in the Clarke crash a 
portion of the stock of the Park Row 
Trust Company was set aside for those 
who wished to invest in it. As a result, 
324 former depositors of Clarke Brothers 
have bought stock holdings in the Park 
Row Trust. 

The bank wiil serve not only the vast 
leather industry but the enormous 
printing trade and the great number 
of lawyers and professional men who 
are centered around the city hall. In 
the busy district to the east of the City 
Hall Park the new bank is the only one 
for several blocks in any direction and 
thus has an unusually large district to 
serve. 

Mr. Pearsall, who is active head of 
the staff, resigned as vice-president of 
the Plaza Trust Company to accept the 
position. He organized the Flatbush 
State Bank and was its president until 


MICHAEL H. CAHILL 


Who is president of the new Park 
Row Trust Company and of the Plaza 
Trust Company, both of New York. 


Willard H. Pearsall, vice-president and secretary of the Park Row Trust Company, 
at his desk. Mr. Pearsall is in charge of operation of the bank. 
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Door to the safe deposit vault in the basement of the new Park Row Trust Company. 


it was taken over by the Mechanics 
Bank of Brooklyn, when he became an 
assistant vice-president of the resulting 
institution. While heading the Flat- 
bush State Bank he was for a year the 
youngest bank president in New York 
City. He later became assistant secre- 
tary of the Brooklyn Trust Company, 
which position he left to join the Plaza 
Trust Company. Mr. Pearsall is a 
director in the Flatbush National Bank 
of Brooklyn and of the Church Lane 
Savings Bank. 

Mr. Cahill became a banker after 
being both a newspaper reporter and a 
lawyer. He entered the Irving National 
Bank in New York after the war and 
left it in 1925 to become president of 
the Utica National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. He remained in that position 
until he became head of the Plaza Trust 


He is a 


Company on its organization. 
past president of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 

The interior of the bank was com- 
pletely renovated and refurnished, the 
work being done by Holmes & Winslow, 


bank architects of New York. It is 
equipped with the new type low 
counters, without cages. 

The board of directors is: M. H. 
Cahill, W. H. Carpenter, Thomas R. 
Cowell, O. G. Drake, Frederick E. 
Grant, Lee W. Maxwell, Joel Rathbone, 
Frank J. Stoltz, Herbert Turrell, 
Francis L. Wurzburg, Clifford N. 
Carver, Edwin A. Stillman, Joseph F. 
Mann, Henry T. Dumbell, James F. 
Collins, Lee Thompson Smith, Clifford 
B. Ewart, J. Hampden Dougherty, Jr., 
Winston Paul, Aaron V. Frort, Fred- 
erick T. Kelsey, Willard H. Pearsall, 
J. Linfield Damon. 





Operations 


[RZ | Examples of Recent Bank Building 


Main banking room of the Sussex County Trust Company, Franklin, N. J., 
Tilghman Moyer, architects and engineers of Allentown, Pa., were the 
architects for the building. 
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Vault door to the two-story securities vault in the recently enlarged building of the 

Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Rochester, N. Y. The door and vestibule 

weigh seventeen tons. The vault was manufactured and installed by the York Safe 
& Lock Company, York, Pa. 
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Safe Deposit Operation and Management 


“A Symposium of the Best Methods and Policies, Written by Specialists of Experience 






and Reputation” is the description given this book, Safe Deposit Operation and Man- 
agement (Bankers Publishing Company, $5). 


MAN entered a safe deposit vault 
A™ 4 o'clock one afternoon. He 
was so badly under the influence 
or liquor that a taxicab chauffeur had 
to help him into the vault. The curious 
part of it was that his legs were very 
bad, indeed, but his brain seemed to be 
partially clear. He wished to remove 
$1000 in currency from his box. 

“The bank’s attorney could not be 
reached. The manager felt, in his own 
mind, that the man was in such con- 
dition that he really was not his normal 
self and needed protection. The man- 
ager knew also that the safe deposit 
company is not the guardian of the 
morals of its customers, but here was an 
unusual case. He refused to allow the 
man to visit the box. The box renter 
went away stating that suit would be 
begun against the safe deposit company 
before 12 o'clock the next day. That 
very night the individual in question 
entered a bathroom in his home and, 
in a fit of delirium tremens, biew his 
head off with a shotgun. The manager 
probably saved his estate $1000.” 


* * * 


The incident above is one of the un- 
usual and interesting events which occur 
in the safe deposit business, and is one 
of a number related by Edward J. 
Phelps, who has recently retired as 
president and general manager of the 
Northern Trust Safe Deposit Company 
of Chicago, in a chapter of Safe De- 
posit Operation and Management. Mr. 
Phelps is the author of two chapters in 
the volume, which is a compilation of 
the work of eight men well known in 
the safe deposit field. 

The book contains fourteen chapters, 





and each has been contributed by the 
man best versed in the particular phase 
of safe deposit operation or management 
therein discussed. George G. Bradford, 
manager of the Union Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Boston and one of the 
pioneers in safe deposit organization, 
has contributed the first chapter, an 
interesting history of the Development 
of the Safe Deposit Business. 

Three chapters, Some Hints on Safe 
Deposit Vault Construction and Man- 
agement, Selecting a Manager for the 
Safe Deposit Department, and Some 
Rules for Successful Safe Deposit Man- 
agement, have been written by L. E. 
Thoman, manager of the safe deposit 
department of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, of New Orleans. 

Walter C. Reid, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lincoln Safe 
Deposit Company of New York, is the 
author of two chapters, Problems of 
Organization and Management, and 
Storage of Valuable Packages. H. T. 
Magruder, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Hanover Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York, contributed the 
chapter on the Ethics of the Safe De- 
posit Business, and N. H. Sherwood, 
assistant cashier of the First-Stamford 
National Bank, of Stamford, Conn., 
wrote Putting the Safe Deposit Business 
on a Profitable Basis. The question of 
Advertising the Safe Deposit Vault was 
discussed by J. Mills Easton, advertising 
manager the Northern Trust Company 
of Chicago. 

Arnold R. Boyd, member of a New 
York law firm, is the author of the last 
four chapters, all of which have to do 
with the legal aspects of safe deposit 
operation. 
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THE History oF Economics. By 
Othmar Spann, professor of sociology 
and economics in the University of 
Vienna. Translated from the nine- 
teenth German edition by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc. $3.65. 


THAT this work is of exceptional im- 
portance may be inferred from the fact 
that it has passed through nineteen 
editions in Germany, where more than 

100,000 copies have been sold. It is 
less a treatise on economics than a 
survey of the field of economic science. 
In the pages of the book there rapidly 
pass under review the theories of prac- 
tically all the well-known economists as 
well as of those less famous. While this 
gives one a general idea of what has 
been said by economic writers, and in 
that respect is most valuable, it does 
not favor continuity of thought or ease 
in the reading. There are so many 
conflicting views presented that the im- 
pression left on the reader’s mind is 
kaleidoscopic. This could hardly be 
otherwise, considering the number of 
authors whose systems are examined, 
and with the divergence of theory 
which has made economics an inexact 
science. But, as Professor Spann pre- 
sents the subject, it cannot be called 
“the dismal science,” for many of the 
chapters are most interesting; such are 
“the basic problem of sociology—in- 
dividualism vs. universalism; the evolu- 
tion of socialism. The distinction be- 
tween individualism and universalism is 
thus stated. 

“From the former (individualist) 
outlook, society would be regarded as 
the summation of independent individ- 
uals: as comparable to a concourse of 
atoms, to a heap of stones, in which 
every atom or stone remains inde- 
pendent, self-determined, as it were, 
leading a separate existence; and in 
which the association of the parts has 
produced no more than a superficial and 
purely mechanical community. In that 
760 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


case, individuals form the real and 
primary being or society and the state, 

“The view that is the counterpart of 
individualism is known as universalism, 
Universalists contend that the mental or 
spiritual associative tie between indi- 
viduals exists as an independent entity; 
that it is super-individual and primary, 
whereas the individual is derivative and 
secondary. . . . Society stands on a 
higher plane than do individuals, inas- 
much as it is the creative spiritual inter- 
lacement of individuals, the form under 
which individual life can alone come to 
full fruition.” 

Professor Spann goes on to. say: 
“According as we are individualists or 
universalists, our general conception of 
economic life will vary in one direction 
or the other, so will our method of 
enquiry, even our formulation of the 
main nations of our science, and 
(finally) our theoretical attitude towards 
differing types of economic and social 
endeavor.” 

As we are so near to a crisis period, 
what Professor Spann says about crises 
will be found of special interest. 

“Such subdivisions as market crises, 
credit crises, stock-exchange crises, 
money-market crises, individual crises, 
are not without value, but the classifica- 
tion keeps to the surface of things. If 
the body economic is an articulated 
structure of means to an end, then a 
crisis must be regarded as a disturbance 
of this articulated structure; and an 
analysis, a dissection, of the articulated 
structure must furnish the basis of a 
classification of crises. . . . Changes in 
credit and speculation (inflation, for 
example,) are extremely conspicuous, 
and their importance in this connection 
is for that reason apt to be overrated 
today. In actual fact they are more 
often effects of crises than causes, for 
the root of the trouble generally lies 
elsewhere.” 

The author regards it as of the first 
importance that the study of applied 
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economics should follow, not precede, 
the study of theory. 

As a history of economic science, and 
a concise formulation of the main 
theories and systems of political econo- 
my, this volume is entitled to high rank. 
It displays monumental scholarship. 


MarKETS OF Empire. By W. H. Will- 
son. London: Effingham Wilson. 
$2.40. 


In this volume the author has collected 
much practical information relating to 
the development of trade relations 
throughout the British Empire, the 
British Isles excepted. While it is 
designed primarily for the use of 
British manufacturers and merchants, 
the information is none the less useful 
to those in other countries wishing to 
extend their trade with the far-flung 
British dominions, colonies and man- 
dated territories. 

Among the matters dealt with are 
tariffs, demand for various kinds of 
goods, local industries, statistics of im- 
ports and exports, population and area. 
Dealing with the various forms of 
goods, these are considered under 
general headings, with sub-headings in 
bold type, rendering the particular kind 
of information desired readily available. 
It is in its special field—an extensive 
one to be sure—an exceedingly valuable 
book. 

While one aim of the author is to 
help build up trade within the British 
Empire, he does not flatter. his com- 
patriots, but points out that, despite 
preferential tariff duties to British 
manufacturers, the United States leads 
in many lines in supplying the wants 
of various parts of the Empire. This 
he attributes, in general, to the Ameri- 
can readiness to provide goods suitable 
to the markets and to a liberal adver- 


tising policy. 


COMMERCE YEARBOOK, 1929. Wash- 
ington: Department of Commerce. 


THis valuable reference volume relates 
to foreign countries, and contains an 
economic review and _ statistical tables 
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for all the principal countries of the 
world. It deals with such important 
matters as area and population, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, transportation, 
finance, production, labor conditions, 
currency and exchange, and foreign 
trade. 

To the banker and all others inter- 
ested in foreign finance and trade, the 
Commerce Yearbook constitutes an in- 
valuable source of imformation. The 
price of the volume is $1, and it may 
be had from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


EpwarpD CoKE, ORACLE OF THE LAW. 
By. Hastings Lyon and Herman Block. 
Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Fro the title it might be inferred that 
Coke’s life would appeal chiefly to 
lawyers rather than to the general 
reader. But this inference would be 
incorrect. The book is, of course, 
specially interesting to lawyers, but its 
contents make a strong appeal to all 
others who wish to know more about 
one of the remarkable periods of En- 
gland’s history, the age of Elizabeth. 
In this time Coke figured prominently 
as a lawyer and judge. In the latter 
capacity he was far less subservient than 
other occupants of the bench, and made 
a number of vigorous and successful 
struggles against royal prerogative. His 
most conspicuous service was in wrest- 
ing from King Charles First the petition 
of right, which marked a great victory 
of Parliament over the throne, and 
whose declarations have become a part 
of liberty’s common heritage. 

Coke had a tempestuous life, not only 
in his relation to public affairs, but in 
his domestic relations. His second mar- 
riage to Lady Hatten—who did not 
change her name after the union— 
added to his perplexities, for they seem 
never to have agreed on any important 
matter. 

Across these pages there march 
notable characters—Elizabeth, James I., 
Charles I., Raleigh, Essex, Bacon and 
Guy Fawkes. The authors contrast 
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Coke and Bacon in a manner very un- 
favorable to the latter. 

This volume is more than a biography 
of a great lawyer. It is a fascinating 
story about dramatic characters in a 
most interesting period of English 
history. 


EUROPEAN FINANCE 


THE Fourth Birthday number of “Euro- 
pean Finance” was published on April 
4, 1930. This number contains a 
special supplement on the United 
States which includes a number of 
articles of interest to American bankers 
and investors. Among these are: “Why 
Europe Should Invest in America” by 
Frank Plachy, Jr., American editor of 
the Financial News, London; and “Why 
America Should Invest in Europe” by 
J. C. R. Price, financial editor of the 
Daily News and Star, London. 


NEW BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MONEY AND 
BANKING SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
StaTES. By John Percival Day. 
New York: Macmillan. $1.75. 

An impartial analysis, originally pre- 
sented for Canadian students. 


THE DiscOUNT MARKET IN LONDON; 
Its Organization and Recent Develop- 
ment. By W. H. Greengrass. New 
York: Pitman. $2.15. 


PAPER Profits; A Novel of Wall 
Street. By Arthur Cheney Train. 
New York: Liveright.. $2.65. 


The story of an American suburban 
family, and what happened when the 
father succumbed to the easy-money 
lure of the stock market. 


THE ADVERTISING HANDBOOK. By S. 
Roland Hall. (Second edition.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill. $5.15. 


TRUST AND CORPORATION PROBLEMS. 
By Henry Rogers Seager and Charles 
Adams Gulick, Jr. New York: 
Harper. $3.65. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. By Ray 
Morris. Second edition revised and) 
rewritten by William E. Hooper) 
New York: Appleton. $3.65. F 


THE ART OF BUSINESS THINKING. By 
H. G. Schnackel. New York: Wiley 
$2.65. : 


THE PassING OF NoRMALCY. By Charles 
Forbes. 4 


W. Wood. 
$3.15. 


New York: 


CaPITAL AND LaBoR UNDER Fascism. § 
By Carmen Haider. New York: 7 
Columbia University Press. $4.65. 


AMERICAN City GOVERNMENT AND | 
ADMINISTRATION. By Austin F. Mac: | 
Donald. New York: Crowell. $3.90. 


By Julius : 
Appleton. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION. 
Grodinsky. New York: 
$3.65. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROPERTY INSURANCE. 
By F. E. Wolfe. New York: 
Crowell. $3.15. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF COMMERCIAL LET’ 
TERS OF CrepiT. By Herman N. 
Finkelstein. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $7.65. 


Co-oRDINATED Moror-RaliL-STEAMSHIP 
TRANSPORTATION. By G._ Lloyd 
Wilson. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. $3.65. 

A description of what has been done 
toward motor-rail-steamship co-ordina- 
tion, what are the results, and what the 
future objectives and possibilities. 


THE FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF So- 
clETY. By Harold G. Moulton. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 
$4.15. 

Great financial changes of the present 
day are fully discussed in this third 
revised edition of this volume. For the 
introductory or survey course in finance. 





